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lumbia University, author (his latest, The House of Intellect, 
has just appeared) and translator, discusses the problems 
of translation, as reflected in On Translation, a series of 16 
essays edited by Professor Reuben A. Brower of Harvard. 


That sardonic fount of wisdom, Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, defines “spring” as “. . . the vernal season, 
usually including March, April and May in the middle lati- 
tudes north of the equator.” 

Judging by the normal indicators, viz., temperature (still 
hovering in the 40s), sky (or that overcast sliver that is 
visible from our window), greenery (quite blocked from our 
ken by the architectural monstrosities that house the neigh- 
borhood textile manufacturies)—and leaving aside such 
metropolitan niceties as smoke, smog, gasoline fumes and 
strontium-90—the reports of spring’s arrival in these parts 
are greatly exaggerated. 

Nothing daunted—having settled on May 11 as the date 
for our Spring Book Number—we are proceeding with it 


e Harry Schwartz, a member of the New York Times edi. 
torial board and that newspaper’s Soviet affairs specialist, | 
reviews Adlai Stevenson’s Friendly Enemies, a product of 
the extensive tour of the Soviet Union undertaken last year 
by the titular head of the Democratic party. 

e Richard Chase, Professor of English at Columbia Uni- 
versity and author of the recent literary-political study, The ( 
Democratic Vista, turns his attention to the analysis of the 
impact of the democratic idea on five American novelists— / Ther 
The Eccentric Design by critic Marius Bewley. The “eccen- 



































in a spirit of pure faith, or perhaps of — animistic incan- tric” novelists are James Fenimore Cooper, Nathaniel Haw. Ps 
tation. The appearance of next week’s issue may evoke the thorne, Herman Melville, Henry James and F. Scott Fit ru 
muse’s grace and help set the fragrant gentle breezes in gerald feren 
motion. Herewith our contributors and their subjects: = ‘ h ae 
e Bruno Bettelheim, Professor of Psychology at the Uni- e CE. Ayres, Professor of Economics at t ad University cae 
versity of Chicago, contributes an essay on Sigmund Freud’s of Texas, discusses Five Ideas That Change the World, which 
Pai oe : , sa is based on a series of public lectures delivered last year até gand 
Mission, an. analysis by Erich Fromm of Freud’s personality eae 2 wie rage 
end telinénce. the University College of Ghana by the distinguished British} 
e Paul Kecskemeti, a senior analyst on the staff of the writer, Barbara Ward. not s 
Rand Corporation in Washington, D. C., reviews What's e@ Nona Balakian, a member of the New York Times Book® Stali 
Wrong With U. S. Foreign Policy, the recent critique by Review staff, who has written for THE NEw Leaver on Ber- aa 
the New York Times’ foreign affairs columnist, C. L. Sulz- nard Shaw, reviews The Elder Statesman, the published ver: le 
berger. sion of the most recent play by Britain’s elder poet, T. Fa 
@ Jacques Barzun, Dean of Faculties and Provost at Co- Eliot. as 
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ovieT PREMIER Nikita Khrush- 

chev is getting his way: 
There will be negotiations at the 
summit this summer. Why has 
Khrushchev insisted on a summit con- 
ference? Is there a chance that it will 
not follow the pattern of previous 
meetings and deteriorate into a propa- 
ganda bout? 





Khrushchev’s past, of course, does 
not suggest any such prospect. From 
Stalin’s time until only recently, he 
was one of the advocates of an ag- 
gressive policy. It was 
Khrushchey whom Stalin summoned 
to Moscow from the Ukraine for the 
special task of amalgamating the col- 
lective farms in preparation for “the 
third round of wars and revolutions” 
he was contemplating. Khrushchev 
was also among Stalin’s most faithful 
assistants during his anti-Jewish 
campaign, which was designed to 
prepare the ground for a new series 
of purges comparable to those of the 
30s. Moreover, the first trial of the 
“Jewish 


foreign 


black-marketeers and em- 


p bezzlers,” which signalled the intensi- 
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fication of the anti-Semitic campaign, 


Was staged in November 1952 by the 


Kiev Military Tribunal, and the Com- 
mander of the Kiev Military District 
at that time was General Andrei A. 
Grechko, a faithful Khrushchev man. 

Only Stalin’s death saved the world 
from catastrophe, for Khrushchev and 
Nikolai Bulganin were then Stalin’s 
most zealous lieutenants. Others in 
the dictatorship’s top ranks, including 


ee 





Boris I. NicoLazvsky is co-author 
of Karl Marx: Man and Fighter and 
Forced Labor in Soviet Russia and 
a close student of Soviet affairs. 
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Khrushchev s 
Foreign Policy 


Moscow's flexible tactician seems responsive to his people's longing for peace 


Vyacheslav Molotov, Georgi Malen- 
kov, Lavrenti Beria and many profes- 
sional soldiers, headed by Marshal 
Georgi Zhukov, were very dubious 
about Stalin’s last policies. But 
Khrushchev approved of them with- 
out reservation. This became unques- 
tionably clear after Stalin’s death, 
when the struggle for succession be- 
gan. Khrushchev consistently opposed 
all those who favored toning down the 
dictatorship’s truculence in foreign 
affairs. 

The first one to urge a more moder- 
ate course was Lavrenti Beria. The 
long-time secret police (MVD) chief 
was in a better position than anyone 
else to appreciate the gravity of the 
situation inherited from Stalin, both 
within the USSR and in European 
and Asian satellites. He feared an ex- 
plosion, particularly in the satellites, 
and was prepared to make concessions. 

Thus Beria exerted considerable 
pressure on Communist China to 


get it to end the hostilities in 
Korea without insisting on _ the 
compulsory repatriation of the 


Chinese war prisoners who refused 
to return home. He also forced 
Peking to yield to Laos in April 1953, 
when the “Chinese People’s Volun- 
teers” were very close to victory but 
were “forced to withdraw in view of 
the approaching rainy season.” And 
it was Beria’s underlings who, at the 
May-June 1953 session of the Polit- 
buro of the German Communist party, 
forced through a resolution aimed at 
the renunciation of Communist dic- 
tatorship in East Germany. 

On May 24, 1953, Pravda carried a 
big headline across an entire page, 
“On the International Situation.” The 


By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 


article beneath it, which in the Party 
newspaper could only have originated 
from the Presidium of the Central 
Committee, linked all the above con- 
cessions with a demand for an “inter- 
national conference at the summit.” 
It hinted that at such a conference the 
Soviet Government would be pre- 
pared to seek a serious, far-reaching 
agreement. 

Beria’s arrest quickly ended this 
approach. In the July 10, 1953 Prav- 
da he was accused of “substituting 
for the [Soviet] policy of many years’ 
standing a policy of capitulation 
which would have led finally to the 
restoration of capitalism.” 

Officially, Beria’s main accuser was 
then-Premier Georgi Malenkov, but 
he was not responsible for the secret 
police chief’s fate. Indeed, not one 
of the above concessions could have 
been made without Malenkov’s active 
support. Khrushchev was justified 
when in his June-July 1957 speeches 
attacking the so-called Anti-Party 
Group, he declared that Malenkov 
was to a great extent responsible for 
Beria’s “crimes.” 

Today, it is obvious from available 
documents that in April and May 
1953 Soviet foreign-policy makers, 
in the confusion following Stalin’s 
death, were prepared to seek agree- 
ment with the West even at the price 
of substantial concessions. Sir Wins- 
ton Churchill saw this: in May he 
pleaded in the House of Commons 
for a “summit meeting.” Unfortun- 
ately, just at that time sickness pre- 
vented him from pushing the issue. 
The heads of the other Western 
powers, moreover, failed to grasp the 
urgency of the situation. 








The man who cut Beria down, of 
course, was Nikita Khrushchev, and 
we now know how he used the Party 
machine to this end. For soon after 
Nicolas Khokhlov’s desertion from 
the MVD in 1954, he told how 
Khrushchev once summoned the sec- 
retaries of the primary Party organ- 
izations within the secret police ap- 
paratus to question them about its 
organization and especially about 
Beria. (This was not included in 
Khokhlov’s book or magazine articles 
where, the emphasis being on sensa- 
tional exposé, much serious informa- 
tion was left out). A life-and-death 
struggle took place between Beria’s 
MVD machine and Khrushchev’s 
Party machine. This had wide rami- 
fications, but I mention it here only 
to point up its effect on Soviet foreign 
policy. 

Foreign policy was also the de- 
cisive factor in the second major con- 
flict of the post-Stalin period, which 
ended in Georgi Malenkov’s losing 
the premiership. After he betrayed 
Beria, Malenkov lost his central posi- 
tion in the Presidium and had to re- 
lax his policy of improving relations 
with the West. Basically, however, his 
attitude remained unchanged, as can 
be seen from the two following epi- 
sodes. 

In a speech preceding the elections 
to the Supreme Soviet in February 
1954, Malenkov declared that any 
future war would be a nuclear one 
and would spell the doom of all 
civilization. This was the very first 
time that a top leader addressed an 
anti-war declaration to the Soviet pub- 
lic with the idea of stirring up opposi- 
tion to a war policy. Before this, all 
the anti-militaristic slogans voiced by 
Soviet leaders had been strictly for 
export. It was not until Molotov’s 
speech at the Supreme Soviet session 
in February 1955, and the appearance 
of the 4th issue for 1955 of the maga- 
zine Kommunist, that the strong im- 
pact of Malenkov’s words on the war 
faction of the top leadership became 
apparent. 

The second episode was the pres- 
sure Malenkoy brought to bear on 


Red China during the Geneva talks 
on Indo-China in the summer of 
1954, At first, Red China’s position 
was irreconcilable. Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles informed India’s 
Prime Minister Nehru that the United 
States was prepared to take decisive 
steps in the matter. Nehru transmitted 
this message to Malenkov, who forced 
Chinese Premier Chou En-lai to make 
concessions. Chou was very reluctant 
and, it is believed, made a special 
flight to get Nehru’s personal confir- 
mation of Malenkov’s words. Red 
China’s leaders were very irritated 
with Malenkov who, they thought, 
had been frightened by the U. S. 
threat, although the U. S. would never 
have gone to war against the Sino- 
Soviet bloc. 

These two episodes played a de- 
cisive role in Malenkov’s career, They 
resulted in his being accused of suf- 
fering from “weak nerves” and “lack 
of stability,” and, as Kommunist put 
it sarcastically, of “capitulating be- 
fore the imperialists in order to save 
civilization.” 

In this fight against Malenkov, 
Khrushchev’s role was supreme. What 
is more, he took it upon himself to re- 
store friendly relations with Commun- 
ist China. In 1954, he led a special 
delegation to Peking. This trip re- 
ceived tremendous coverage in the 
Chinese press, which presented it as 
a turning point in Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions. In fact, the stories exaggerated 
the importance of Khrushchev’s pres- 
sence, to the point of crediting him 
with concluding aid agreements that 
had been made four months earlier. 
At no time during all the ceremonies 
was Malenkov’s name mentioned, 
which was a bit unusual since he was 
the head of the Government which 
was showering China with all this 
bounty. 

What Khrushchev did do, however, 
was grant China certain political con- 
cessions that gave it a greater say 
within the Communist bloc. Exactly 
what these political concessions were 
is not known, but from subsequent 
Moscow-Peking relations it is ob- 
vious that they were quite substantial. 





At the same time, the Soviet delega- 
tion (which, besides Khrushchey, jn. 
cluded Bulganin and Anastas Mikoy.‘ 
an) betrayed to Chinese Communist 
boss Mao Tse-tung those Chinese 
Communists who had helped Beria 
and Malenkov carry through their 
policy of keeping China within the 
orbit of Soviet foreign policy. 
Khrushchev left it to Molotov to 
bring Malenkov down. But when 
Molotov tried to steer his own course 
in foreign policy, Khrushchev im. 
mediately pushed him aside and took 
over himself. Since March 1955, the 
final word on Soviet foreign policy 
has been Khrushchev’s. And a sig. 
nificant key to his basic foreign 
policy line emerged clearly at the 
Central Committee’s plenary session 


in July 1955, at which Khrushchei 
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attacked Molotov. 
The argument was about th 
Khrushchev-Bulganin trip to Bel 


grade and the Soviet agreement witl 
Marshal Tito. Many details on thi 
session have supplied _ by 
Seweryn Bialer, a prominent Polish 
Communist who “chose freedom’ 
early in 1956 and who had read the 
minutes of the session as well ag 
many other secret documents. 
Molotov did not object to the talk 
with Yugoslavia as a state but wa 
against discussing any Party policy 
matters with Tito, whom he regardel 
as an apostate. At this point, Khrus 
chev interrupted him: “But yoi 
yourself negotiated with Nazi Foreig 
Minister von Ribbentrop in 1939.” 
Molotov: “That was politics.” 
Khrushchev: “And what are oul 
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T SEEMS clear that, in Khrush 
| chev’s mind, talks with Tito andf 
von Ribbentrop belong in the same 
category. These two series of talks 
separated by a span of 16 years 
were actually links in a chain of 
events that antedated and succeeded 
them. And their meaning can onlg 
be understood in terms of a long 
range strategy devised by Stalin 
use one force in the non-Communis 
world as a cutting edge with which 
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delega-f tp destroy other enemies of Moscow. 
hev, in-@ The theory underlying this strategy 
Mikoy.€ was first adumbrated in the early 
imunist | °30s, in conjunction with the rise of 
Chinese | Nazism. Hitler was conceived of in 
1 Beria ff the role of “icebreaker of the revolu- 
h their§ tion”: He would disrupt established 
hin the| relations in capitalist society and 
y. clear the path for world revolution. 
otov tof The first major tactical manifesta- 
| whenf tion of the strategy was the Kremlin- 
 course§ directed German Communist support 
ev im-f of the Nazi rise to power in 1932-33. 
nd took§ The identical theoretical conception 
55, the} was behind the Soviet-Nazi Pact of 
policy§ 1939, by means of which Stalin 
a sig-§ aimed to channel Hitler’s warlike 
foreignf aggressiveness against Poland and 
at the the Western democracies. This repre- 
session§ sentation of Hitler, and of the war, 
ishcherg as the “icebreaker of the revolution” 
was not discarded even in 1941, when 
the Nazis turned against the USSR. 

Stalin’s basic strategic conception 
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nt witli is a long-lived one. It was the basis 
on thi of his speech at the 19th Party Con- 
ed byggress in 1952. Its practical applica- 


Polish tion then was to foment the Arabs 
eedom’§ further against Israel, and so gain 
ead thf a Soviet foothold in the Middle East. 
well aft In 1955, Khrushchev took up the 
old Stalinist theory and extended the 
specific tactics outlined by Stalin 
in 1952: A reconciliation with Tito 
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policy Was necessary for Khrushchev to 
eardel find his way into the hearts of the 


‘hrushf™ @dventurous leaders of the national 
it yom liberation movements in Asia and 
‘oreiowt Africa. 


939." It was very typical of Khrush- 
os,” fe chev’s foreign policy then that at the 
re ou Very time he and Bulganin took off 
for the Geneva summit talks, the 
then-Foreign Minister Dmitri Shepi- 
lov was sent to Cairo to offer Nasser 
a huge amount of free Czechoslovak 
e sameg 2'Ms, to encourage him to be more 
f talks @8eressive with the West in general, 
years and Israel in particular. 

ain of During Stalin’s last years, there 
ceedel Was a struggle between those who 
n onlig S4Ypported his adventurous policy 


hrush- 
‘to and 


. Jong-@ and those who opposed it, with the 
lin—tom ‘ater in the majority. But with 
munis Stalin out of the way, his opponents 


whichig Split up, and Khrushchev succeeded 
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in grabbing the controlling position 
in the Party machine. From this 
position of strength, he fought all 
those who had opposed Stalin’s con- 
cept of a “third round of wars and 
revolutions.” 

Khrushchev played them one 
against the other. The first victim 
was Beria, who was prepared to 
make immediate concessions to the 
West and give up the war conquests, 
because he apparently considered the 
dictatorship incapable of digesting all 
it had swallowed. Then it was Malen- 
kov’s turn. Malenkov’s views were 
close to those of Beria, but he hesi- 
tated over the concessions needed 
to insure the peace. He knew how 
unpopular war was among the people, 
and, during a difficult moment of 
infighting, said so openly. But he 
lost his majority within the ruling 
group. 

The last victim was Molotov, the 
dean of Communist conservatives. 
He fell by the wayside precisely be- 
cause he was nothing but a conserva- 
tive and lacked boldness and aggres- 
siveness. During his schooldays, 
Molotov had earned the nickname 
of “Stone-Bottom.” He kept this 
nickname during his 40 years in 
high office. But this time he had 
to move one way or the other, and 
he toppled. 

No one can accuse the winner of 
this first round of infighting of having 
a stone posterior. For a short time, 
he tried to carry on Stalin’s aggres- 
sive policy. But he soon realized that 
he had to make his position popular 
with those elements in the USSR 
who are able to influence the dic- 
tatorship. A gambler by nature, 
Khrushchev is evidently capable of 
shifting his ground drastically. His 
flexibility in policy is 
demonstrated by the decentralization 
of industry and the “annihilation as 
a class” of the Communist economic 
managers; the transfer of the ma- 
chine-tractor stations to the collec- 
tive farms; etc. 

Similar swings can also be detected 
in his foreign policy. Although it is 
impossible as yet to draw any 


internal 


definite conclusions, some changes 
in Soviet relations with China and 
with Nasser are worth noting. 
Khrushchev had earlier supported 
Mao against Malenkov, who tried to 
moderate China’s militaristic clique. 
In fact, it was Malenkov’s reluctance 
to risk a war against the West for 
Red China’s sake that brought about 
his downfall. But when in 1958, 
during the Quemoy-Matsu 
Khrushchev found himself in a posi- 
tion similar to that of Malenkov four 
years earlier, he acted in exactly the 


crisis, 


same way. 

The Quemoy-Matsu conflict with 
the U.S. did not degenerate into a 
clash only because of Moscow’s posi- 
tion. For at present, Khrushchev does 
not consider it desirable to risk a war. 
This reluctance to face an armed 
conflict appeared even more striking- 
ly last fall, in Khrushchev’s handling 
of Middle East developments. 

The Iraqi revolution of July 1958 
made the situation there critical. The 
coup was organized by pro-Nasser 
nationalist Army officers who aimed 
at Iraq’s unification with the United 
Arab Republic. Had this union taken 
place, there would have been no 
force left capable of preventing the 
integration of the entire Arab East 
under Nasser’s rule. 

Very unexpectedly, a segment of 
the Iraqi nationalist movement took 
a stand against union with the UAR 
and received Moscow’s support. 
Moscow was obviously unwilling to 
leave the Iraqi oilfields to Nasser. 
Nor was it eager to have too close 
to its borders a huge Moslem republic 
with considerable influence upon the 
Moslems inside the USSR. 

From the very beginning, the dis- 
sension between Nasser and _ the 
Iraqis appeared to reflect the larger 
disagreement between Cairo and 
Moscow on the question of aggression 
against the West. Today, this con- 
jecture has become a certitude. In 
airing his dispute with Khrushchev 
recently, Nasser has told how he ap- 
proached Iraq last fall to join in 
an attack on Israel. Iraq refused, and 
the campaign did not take place. 








There is no doubt that Iraq’s absten- 
tion was based on Moscow’s un- 
willingness to risk a world war. 

One must beware of jumping to 
conclusions from these indisputably 
important facts which point to new 
trends in Moscow’s Middle East 
policy. But they do give rise to at 
least one fundamental question, 
which may hold a clue to Khrush- 
chev’s whole foreign policy posture: 
Has Moscow now shifted the Soviet 
stakes from pan-Arab nationalism, 
which was becoming too explosive 
and too difficult to control, to the 
much more pliable Arab Commu- 
nists? 

For the past few years. the two 
focal points of Khrushchev’s foreign 
policy appear to have been China 
and Egypt. In each situation, he 
seemed prepared to bring the world 
to the brink of disaster. But now, im- 
portant readjustments have apparent- 
ly been made in both cases. The im- 
portance of these changes must be 
neither exaggerated nor minimized. 
but their meaning is clear: Dictators 
too must take their subjects’ loath- 
ing for war into account. The old 
Soviet peace slogan is no longer a 
mere item for export to the Western 
world. 

While the danger recedes in Peking 
and Cairo, a threatening cloud hangs 
over Berlin. Nevertheless, it is clear 
that Soviet policy has shifted from 
gambling with unlimited stakes to 
gambling with limited ones; and 
Moscow emphasizes again and again 
its willingness to bargain, haggle 
and negotiate. It is most important 
to understand what underlies these 
trends: the unmistakable indications 
of an anti-militaristic mood in the 
USSR, a mood that prevails among 
rank-and-file citizens and penetrates 
into wide sections of the Communist 
party itself. 

The people of the Soviet Union 
have a greater longing for peace than 
perhaps any other nation in the 


world. and their rulers. whether 
they want to or not, must take this 
into account. And so should the 


Western democracies. 





By Joseph Kraft 


The Decline 


\\ FOREIGN MINISTER by profession, 

F: . . he combined expert knowl- 
edge derived from long practice with 
a general disdain for expert advice 
and a penchant for informal diplo- 
macy, which he practiced traveling 
ambassador of his 
country . . . in an attempt to deal 
with the responsible statesmen per- 
sonally.” 

The diplomatic historian, Sir Lewis 
Namier, wrote that as a description 
of the late Czechoslovak statesman, 
Eduard Benes, not of former Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles. But 
the fit of the Benes shoe on the 
Dulles foot suggests points of im- 
portance at a juncture when the man- 
agement of American foreign policy 
is up for resettlement. Except for 
the United States, every power has 
effected a steady whittling down in 
the stature of persons heading up 
their this 
country, a recasting of office is due 


as a_ roving 


foreign ministries. In 
far more than a change of face. 
The general decline in the position 
and influence of foreign ministers 
paralleled the rise of the dictators. 
The Bolsheviks, mistrusting diplo- 
macy and leaning toward Party-to- 
people relations, employed from the 
first mere technicians: first, Grigori 
Chicherin, a former Tsarist official: 
then, Maxim Litvinov, 
described his role as “handing on 
diplomatic documents.” 
told Dino Grandi: “I 
made you Foreign Minister . . . to 
be able to talk exactly as I please.” 
With the appointment of von Ribben- 
trop in 1938, Hitler set the seal of 
mediocrity on the 


who once 


Mussolini 


Wilhelmstrasse. 





JosEPH KRAFT, winner of an Over- 
seas Press Club award for foreign 
reporting, writes for the New York 
Times, Esquire and other magazines. 





And by that time, the democracies 
were following suit. 

Pierre Flandin and Georges Bon. 
net, at the Quai d’Orsay, were mere 
appendages to appeasement. Neville 
Chamberlain replaced Anthony Eden 
with Viscount Halifax, and then re. 
lied on a personal man of confidence, 
Sir Horace Wilson. Of his relations 
with Eden, Sir Winston Churchill 
once told the Alsop brothers: “When 
the issue concerns a new sewer sys 
tem for Little Hard-scratch, or some. 
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thing of that sort, I ring up Anthony 
and I say, ‘Anthony, here is a greaff 
chance to prove yourself, my boy.’ 

In the postwar decade innovatioi 


hardened Unbur! 


dened by tradition, the newer states 


into orthodoxy. 
(India, for example, and Commu: 
nist China at first) fused the offices 
of prime and foreign ministers. Else: 
where, the U.S. apart, the post wen! 
regularly to men of the second rank; 

Selwyn Lloyd is known in British 
Foreign Office circles as “the bell 
Europe aif 
Minister. f 


hop.” and throughout 
the “Portfolio without 
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Heinrich von Brentano, in West 
Germany, is a stand-in for Dr. Aden- 
auer, Who once held the Foreign 
portfolio as well as the Chancellor’s 
post. No more than Chicherin or 
Litvinov does Andrei Gromyko sit 
in on meetings of the Presidium of 
the Party Central Committee. Couve 
de Murville, at the Quai d’Orsay, is 
acommis du roi, a pure technician 
with no standing in France at large. 
Not long ago in Paris, it was sug- 
gested that President de Gaulle could 
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best muzzle Jacques Soustelle by 
making him foreign minister. 
Underlying the general decline. 
of course, are general conditions. 
The age of the great foreign minis- 
ters was the age of a concert of 
Europe held together by a common 
dynastic interest against democratic. 
and especially revolutionary, nation- 
alism. A royal prerogative, the 
making of foreign policy was a last 
march of privilege against the claims 
of an advancing citizenry. Moreover, 
many of the most far-reaching de- 
tisions—the division of Africa at 


} the Berlin Congress of 1884, for in- 


slance—had upon the average citizen 
about the same impact as the affairs 
of Little Hard-scratch. 

With the victory of national over 
dynastic power in World War I, the 
Pierogative crumbled. On the one 
land, foreign affairs came to affect 

most vital business of the ordi- 
Mary citizen: what happened in Kazan 
determined the taxes of the man 
it Kansas. 

On the other hand, effective foreign 
Policy required the backing of the 
Mass public. As war was too im- 
Portant a matter for the generals, 
peace was too important for the 
diplomat ists. Inevitably control de- 
Yolved upon men with the supreme 
"ponsibilities — dictators, prime 
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Strong chief executives conduct foreign policy today 


ministers, presidents. The latter need- 
ed technicians and advisers, not men 
of stature interfering with what was 
quite properly the main business of 
the chief executive. 

Three special conditions worked 
to exempt the U.S. from the general 
rule. First, in the absence of a 
cabinet that is a committee of the 
legislative majority and _ enforces 
policy by party discipline, presidents 
have added weight to their adminis- 
trations by the appointment of pres- 
tigious persons—notably to the senior 
cabinet post. In the early days of 
the Republic, State was a seasoning 
ground for presidential timber: 
Thomas Jefferson, James Madison 
and John Quincy Adams. Thereafter 
it was a reward for defeated candi- 
dates or men instrumental in the 
winning of the nomination: James 


Blaine, William Jennings Bryan, 


Charles Evans Hughes and Cordell 
Hull. 

Secondly, far into this century, 
the U.S. maintained the outlook of 
a small power. Preoccupied with 


LLOYD: KNOWN AS THE '‘BELLHOP’ 





of the Foreign Ministers 


settling and exploiting the Western 
reaches, Americans had only a slight 
stake in what happened beyond the 
oceans. The void of interest left 
scope, especially in the Far East, for 
personal diplomacy by men of ability 
and principle who acted on the basis 
of cables and without direct refer- 
ence to the country at large. In that 
vein, John Hay foisted upon the 
world the Open Door policy for 
China; and Henry Stimson devel- 
oped, abortively it turned out, the 
policy of sanctions in Manchuria. 

Thirdly, the tradition of stature 
at State was reinforced by the special 
character of the two postwar Presi- 
dents. Harry Truman, though a 
workhorse with awesome capacity 
for decision-making, felt himself 
over his head in the early years, and 
delegated great power to men of 
better education and more sophisti- 
cated experience on whom he relied 
absolutely. Dwight Eisenhower, a 
devotee of the staff system and in 
poor health for much of his Presi- 
dency, has equally delegated au- 
thority, sometimes without even 
keeping a restraining hand on the 
tiller. 

By good fortune, both Presidents 
found skilled and devoted public 
servants, ready to bear in foreign 
affairs the burden sloughed off by 
their superiors. Still, putting policy 
aside, it cannot be said that the sys- 
tem has worked well under either 
Dean Acheson or John Foster Dulles. 
Particularly in the main area of 
presidential responsibility — public 
opinion — trouble has abounded. 

In short, while experience abroad 
shows virtue in men of the second 
rank, experience here teaches that 
having the best at State is not good 
enough. The ideal Secretary seems 
to be a strong President. 





Chancellor's move arouses fears about Germany's future 


ADENAUER 
‘STEPS UP’ 


By Paul E. Zinner 


HERE ARE many disquieting im- 
eye for the future of Ger- 
many and of the entire North At- 
lantic community, in Konrad Aden- 
auer’s decision to “step up” from 
the politically significant post of 
Chancellor of the German Federal 
Republic to the constitutionally 
honorific office of President and to 
endow the latter with hitherto “un- 
suspected” powers. The Chancellor’s 
move, though he claims it is designed 
to impart greater stability and policy 
continuity to the West German Gov- 
ernment, may well have the opposite 
effect. It complicates the problems 
created by the patriarchal leader’s 
withdrawal from active public life. 
And it invites apprehension about 
West Germany’s political structure 
and its future political orientation. 

No one who has dispassionately 
surveyed the West German political 
scene can ignore the precariousness 
of the democratic order there. Des- 
pite surface appearances, West Ger- 
many’s postwar democracy has not 
struck deep roots. Stability is based 
on massive political apathy, if not 
on deliberate rejection of politics, 
by the vast majority of the popula- 
tion. For this, Adenauer is largely, 
though on the whole unwittingly, 
responsible. He has provided the 
West Germans with the type of 
benevolent, paternalistic leadership 
which they crave. He has restored 
their national dignity and has led 
them patiently and wisely along a 
path calculated to insure domestic 
tranquility and international respect. 





PauL E. ZINNER is assistant profes- 
sor of government at Columbia Univ. 


With Adenauer at the helm, the 
West Germans have been spared the 
soul-wrenching experience of ex- 
amining their past political sins and 
of learning the hard way how to 
govern themselves. He has helped 
them gloss over a potentially dan- 
gerous emotional abyss, by creating 
an atmosphere conducive to single- 
minded concentration on the nation’s 
material rehabilitation. 

The miracle of West Germany’s ex- 
uberant revival, free of any of the 
somber psychological undercurrents 
that marred the life of the Weimar 
Republic after World War I, could 
not have been achieved without Dr. 
Adenauer’s unique personal attrib- 
utes. The positive effects of this re- 
vival hardly need pointing out. The 
position of the West in Europe would 
be far more exposed had a querulous 
and quarrelsome West German state, 
torn by internal strife and sharp 
political partisanship, emerged from 
the war instead of Adenauer’s placid 
realm. 

But the transition from a war-torn, 
shattered land to one of uncommon 
prosperity and general well-being 
was perhaps just a little too easy 
and painless for the Germans. Linger- 
ing feelings of guilt are buried 
under layers of pride, and even ar- 
rogance, over their current achieve- 
ments. The foundations for a 
renascent feeling of German superi- 
ority are rapidly abuilding. Mean- 
while, vital political lessons remain 
unlearned and unappreciated. 

It has been generally expected that 
the real test of the viability of West 
German institutions (including the 
party system, which, for lack of real 


issues, has tended to evolve in the 
classical pattern of the Anglo-Saxon 
democracies) would come afte 
Adenauer’s pervasive influence had 
waned. Not a few people on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain have looked 
ahead to that period apprehensively 
Adenauer’s latest move _ enhance 
these misgivings not only by con. 
plicating the mechanics of succession, 
but by raising doubts as to the 
Chancellor’s own commitment to, 
and respect for, the institutionalize 
processes and procedures of demo. 
cratic government. 

The most bewildering aspect of his 
action is the absence of any com 
pelling motive for it. He could have 
remained Chancellor for as long 
he was able to discharge the function 
of the office, and then some. Wa 
he, then, motivated by a desire tof 
emulate his new-found friend, French 
President Charles de Gaulle, and 
transform West Germany into : 
“presidential democracy” on_ the 
French model? France, 
which has a long, stubborn tradition 
of resistance to authoritarian gover: 
ment, such an experiment is fraught 
with danger. It would be even mor 
dangerous in Germany, a country 
with only a rudimentary acquaintance 
with the art of self-government. Di 
Adenauer seek to prevent the Social} 
Democrats from acquiring the “high{ 
est” office in the land and so obviatt 
even the semblance of a formal divi 
sion of power in the top gover 
mental hierarchy? Or is it that ly 
wants to groom a successor in the 
Chancellorship? 

None of these motives seems well 
founded. A dilution of power and 
prerogative between President and 


Even in 


Chancellor is much more likely t¢ 
occur with Adenauer in the Pres: 
dency than under any other foresee 
able circumstance. The grooming of! 
successor would seem a futile under 
taking: What chance would a fledg 
ling Chancellor have after emelt} 
ing from the shadow of his departel " 
mentor? The legacy of even the 
most powerful of leaders is seldom 
passed on intact to a hand-picked 
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puppet. But if Adenauer’s move re- 
alts in stripping the Chancellorship 
of its institutional authority and 
prestige, the most grievous conse- 
quences would follow. 

The Chancellor, at least, is a poli- 
tical figure responsible to an elected 
Assembly that can hold him account- 
able and dismiss him by fixed pro- 
cedures. In a democracy, this is the 
supreme sanction against any office- 
holder. The framers of the Federal 
Republic’s Basic Law purposely made 
it difficult to remove the Chancellor 
from office, in order to discourage 
frivolous parliamentary by-play. But 
the provisions for removal were not 
omitted. 

By contrast, the President, elected 
for a fixed term, is to all intents and 
and unas- 


purposes unremovable 


§ sailable. He does not have to account 


for his acts before parliament. The 
dangers of this sort of arrangement 
are easily perceived. It is one thing 
for the United States to elect a chief 
executive with strong powers for a 
fixed term of office. It is quite an- 
other for the Germans to embark on 
a similar venture. 

The Germans, despite their addic- 
tion to excessive legalism, have never 
understood the democratic myth that 
places institutions and laws above 


» men. They have never understood 


that scrupulous adherence to insti- 
tutionalized procedures for regulating 
a political system, and especially for 
limiting the exercise of power, is an 
essential prerequisite to the preserva- 
tion of freedom. Adenauer’s action 
is evidence of his own failure to abide 
by this indispensable democratic 
myth. By tampering wantonly with 
constitutional safeguards, by adjust- 
ing matters to his personal taste even 
if with the loftiest intentions, he sets 
a bad example for his countrymen 
and invites them to revert to past 
Practices of expediency overriding 
Principle. 


It would be superficial and alarm- 
ist to read into Adenauer’s vague 
Proposal a parallel with the evils 
of Weimar’s presidential system. But 
one may wonder whether trends set 
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in motion by Adenauer do not in 
fact strengthen a propensity for au- 
thoritarian government in Germany. 


HATEVER the long-term con- 

sequences of the incipient 
changes, their immediate repercus- 
sions can only be detrimental to the 
Western position in the forthcoming 
negotiations with the Soviet Union. 
For one thing, the West Germans 
themselves in the months ahead are 
likely to rivet their attention on do- 
mestic issues, rather than on prob- 
lems of common Western concern. 

A more important consideration 
is the future of Germany in the 
East-West conflict. Among some of 
the Federal Republic’s friends and 
allies there is a growing mood in 
favor of a “reasonable and de- 
pendable” European settlement now, 
rather than run the graver risk of 
seeing the West’s position crumble 
in the indefinite future. 

This reasoning stems less from 
the anticipation of a growing im- 
balance of power in favor of the 
Soviet Union than from the fear of 
a resurgent Germany. Before long, 
it is believed, such a Germany, pro- 
pelled once more by intense nation- 
alism, might well strike out on its 
own to achieve a modus vivendi with 
the Russians. 

In that event, the stability of the 
Western position would be more ser- 
iously jeopardized than under some 
sort of arrangement concluded while 
West Germany was still safely under 
the restraining influence of the West- 
ern alliance. In other words, this 
viewpoint is based on distrust of 
Germany: The problems posed by 
Germany’s quest for fulfillment are 
more threatening than the Soviet 
menace on the continent. Adenauer’s 
latest maneuver will not help to dis- 
pel such fears. 

The Soviet Union, in turn, is bound 
to grow more intransigent toward 
the Western powers. Rightly or 
wrongly, Khrushchev must interpret 
Adenauer’s decision as a confirmation 
of a long-cherished hope that the 
Chancellor’s retirement cannot be far 


off. Time and again, the Soviet leader 
has returned to the theme of Ade- 
nauer’s imminent demise. Senator 
Hubert Humphrey has reported that 
he broached the subject almost com- 
pulsively in his conversation with him 
last December. And in his address 
before the 21st Congress of the Soviet 
Communist party this January, 
Khrushchev dwelt at vulgar length 
on the Chancellor’s other-worldly 
prospects. (This quotation has, in- 
deed, been given insufficient notice 
in the Western press.) : 

“Adenauer is the leader of the 
Christian Democratic party. It would 
seem that he must be guided by the 
teaching of the Gospels, about which 
his party likes so much to expatiate. 
(Laughter in the hall.). . . . If Aden- 
auer is really a believer, he should, in 
accordance with Christian teaching, 
make sure that his soul will enter 
paradise. (General laughter.) How- 
ever, if we look at Adenauer’s actual 
deeds, it must be stated openly that 
he has no prospects at all of getting 
into paradise. (Animation in the 
hall.) According to the Gospels, quite 
another place has been prepared for 
those of his ilk in the fires of hell. 
(General laughter.) ” 

From Khruhchev’s statements, one 
is tempted to conclude that Russia’s 
German policy is predicated on the 
life expectancy of the venerable Aden- 
auer. Communist propaganda will 
surely exploit Adenauer’s decision as 
an admission of failure to hold an 
unyielding line against compromise 
with the Soviet Union. By the same 
token, Russian negotiators can be 
expected to stiffen their terms in the 
coming negotiations with the West- 
ern powers. 

It is, of course, possible that the 
apprehension about the recent events 
in Bonn will subside, as their under- 
lying motivations are revealed and as 
the practical consequences in West 
German politics become clearer. Pend- 
ing further evidence, however, a deep 
sense of uneasiness must prevail 
about the timing of Adenauer’s move 
and its potential consequences inside 
Germany and abroad. 





Gandhi’s spiritual heir urges 


non-violence to solve world ills 


A Talk 
With 


Bhave »y sides toot 


HEN I CAME to India, I knew very little about 

Vinoba Bhave, except that he was continuing the 
Gandhian tradition and had initiated a mass movement 
in the villages which gave land gifts to agricultural 
laborers. But it was impossible to read the newspapers 
or discuss the contemporary situation in India without 
running up against his name and influence, and the hopes 
and doubts he inspired. And so when Jayaprakash 
Narayan, leader of the Praia Socialist party, upon 
learning that I planned to attend the meetings of the 
Indian Philosophical Society at Ahmadabad, suggested 
I visit Vinoba for a talk, I accepted with alacrity. Narayan 
made arrangements for me to be met at the airport. 
which I reached from Bombay by an early morning 
flight. Narayan had preceded me by rail the night before 
and had gone ahead by train to within a few miles of 
Vinoba’s encampment. I, however, had to traverse the 
entire distance of almost 60 miles, first to Mehtana and 
then to the village of Walim, by car. It was the roughest 
tide I ever took. with the possible exception of the 
journey from Pagan to Chouk in Burma. It also took 
four hours with a Fiat. which was used as if it were 
a jeep or small tank. 

The driver of the Fiat was an amazing and attractive 
personality. He was the representative of the Praja 
Socialist party in Ahmadabad, a great admirer of J. P. 
Narayan and at the same time an organizer for Rotary. 
A geologist by training, he had visited the United 
States briefly. He was extremely sympathetic to the West. 
and at the same time a veritable encyclopedia of the 
shortcomings in the program of Western aid to India. 
Like many other Indians, he was very knowledgeable 
about the details of India’s Five-Year Plan and its 
multiple difficulties. But unlike most Indians, he had a 
very optimistic, almost a bravura personality. The dif- 
ficulty was that he carried it over into his driving. 
Wherever he saw a thin wisp of a trail, he assumed it 
was a road in being; and wherever he came to a fork. 





SipnEY Hook, Professor of Philosophy at New York Uni- 
versity, recently completed a six-month tour of Asia. 


instead of studying the lay of the land, he made a 
lightening quick decision on the basis of his years of 
accumulated driving in India at a time when “the 
British built no roads” and he used an old Ford to get 
around. The result was a bone-breaking, jolting ride 
over gullies, eroded fields, scrub and brush, which had 
never been traversed by automobile. 

One way of describing the difference between the 
U.S. and India is to say that the roads of India are 
inhabited. In crossing the country I have never seen 
a horizon devoid of human beings, cattle or signs of 
their habitation. And on this trip, too, we seemed al- 
ways in sight of some living thing. But nothing prepared 
me for the spectacle of 30,000 people (a rough estimate 
made by someone in Vinoba’s entourage) clustered in 
and around the quarters of the village where Vinoba 
was resting when I arrived. They had come from several 
villages, I was told. There was an air of excitement, as if 
a religious festival or carnival were in progress. Most 
of the adults and children seemed to be in holiday dress, 


despite the weekday. Although there were few shoes in {} 4. 


the crowd, clouds of dust were kicked up by the milling 
crowds. A stand had been prepared in a field several 
furlongs away from the whitewashed hut which Vinoba 
vecupied, and already people were sitting there awaiting 
his afternoon talk. 

We were met by Narayan, and together with Mrs. 
Narayan and one of the organizers of Vinoba’s trips 
we adjourned to another building, which served as a 
center for the teaching of crafts to a specially selected 
group of trainees from various villages. My repast was 
frugal—fruit and boiled water which I had brought along 
in a thermos jug. My hosts seemed amused at my Spar: | 
tan meal, but they, too, ate sparingly of the Indian meal 
prepared in the huge cauldrons under the open sky. 
While I made a tour of the simple buildings which had | 
been taken over by the training center, Narayan took 
his afternoon nap. When he awoke, he accompanied me FJ v 
to Vinoba. 

The following account of our conversation is based | 
upon notes written the same evening upon my return to | 
the Government Circuit House at Ahmadabad. Though | 
I will not swear that every word was uttered, I am con 
fident that it is substantially accurate, particularly since § 
on the drive back Narayan and I discussed in great de 
tail Vinoba’s answers and my rejoinders. Vinoba had 
asked that I write some questions out. I had written out 
many but at Narayan’s suggestion pruned them down 
to essential principles. The political and factual questions 
he could fill me in on himself. Vinoba’s answers to my 
questions were taken down in shorthand by a young 
man and woman who worked alternately, and there must 
be a record of them. But when I spoke, they merely 
listened with poised pencils waiting for Vinoba’s reply. 

Vinoba’s building was about thirty yards away from 
ours, but a way had to be cleared for us through the 
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jense throng which stood shoulder to shoulder around 
ie ramshackle gates which set off the enclosure. When 
ye entered, Vinoba was seated on the floor on a cushion 
or coverlet, reading. He seemed oblivious to our ap- 
yoach, until Narayan, slipping down beside him, said: 
“Here is our visitor, Professor Hook.” 

Everyone has seen a picture of Vinoba—thin, slight 
and ascetic looking. When he looked toward me, I saw 
a benign, grandfatherly person with a rebellious curl at 
the end of his little white beard. He reminded me of 
, mild-mannered rabbinical scholar who had been in- 
rupted in his reading. His voice was firm and his 
faglish was good as he welcomed me and made inquiries 
about how I had come and from where. To my surprise, 
he invited me to remain and walk with him the next day 
and made me feel, when I explained that my schedule 
prevented it, that I lacked seriousness. “Ah! It is a 
pity that you are too busy to talk with me.” I protested 
fecbly that my presence showed, on the contrary, how 
easer I was. “I mean vou are too busy to walk with me 
despite the distance you have come. You would learn 
more about our work that way.” At this point, Narayan 
sid something in Hindi which I assume referred to 
the fact that I was scheduled to return to Ahmadabad 
for the meetings of the Indian Philosophical Society. 
Vinoba then turned to my- questions—reading them 
aloud and then answering. 

My first question was whether he believes that any 
religious commitment or doctrine is essential to his pro- 
gram of land reconstruction, or 
whether moral values or a purely ethical commitment 
without any religious overbeliefs constitutes a sufficient 


reform and _ social 


base. 

“To me there is no difference between religious values 
and ethical or moral values,” he replied. “However, it 
is true that in the Indian tradition, religion is not only 
a matter of moral values but of the Dharma, which in- 
volves certain beliefs in another existence. But these 
do not enter into my discussion of the important ques- 
‘ions, and it is not required that anybody hold them 
to judge the worth of our proposals. Anyhow, religion 
is important in history and society because it expresses 
moral values.” 

My second question was, assuming he believes in the 
relevance of religion to the problems of social change, 
how he explains the failure of traditional religion to 
come to grips with the problems of man and society in 
the past and present. 

“To the extent that religion has failed in the past, it 
‘an be attributed to two general causes. First, religion 
has not been sufficiently universal. Religions in the past 
have emphasized their differences from each other, and 
these differences often became the source of conflicts 
which made conditions worse. Secondly, religion in the 
bast Was not scientific. It taught things which were not 
ite, which ran counter to scientific evidence. The main 
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thing always is truth. Any belief which is untrue in 
the end is bound to fail.” 

I confess I was startled by these unexpected answers 
to my questions. I said that as a humanist and rationalist 
I heartily agree with him, especially if no religious doc- 
trines are to be given credence if they can not be sub- 
stantiated by the same kind of evidence we accept in 
scientific affairs. I wanted to know, however, if the ethical 
views which are common to all religions are enough to 
solve our problems. Aren’t they too vague and general? 
Don’t we find that in many situations of conflict both 
sides appeal to them with equal fervor? How can they 
be a guide in a strike or on differences in national policy, 
where conflicts of interest are involved? Shouldn’t the 
emphasis fall first upon the objective study of the facts 
of conflict and the exploration of alternative solutions? 

To this, Vinoba said several things. It is a question 
of sincerity. If there are differences, despite the profes- 
sion of agreement, it might mean that one or both 
parties are not sincere—are not interested in the truth. 
If they want to find the truth, they would make all the 
investigations that are necessary. Existing conditions in 
any given place or time must be carefully studied, and 
when we understand them we can rely upon human 
intelligence to find the right way. It is not enough to 
talk about science, industrialization and modernization 
in relation to society as a whole. They have to be brought 
down to where people live here and now. For example, 
most people in India live in the villages. Industrializa- 
tion has to start with the local unit so that there will 
not be too sharp a break with their way of life. which 
would uproot them. 

These ideas were not developed consecutively by Vinoba 
but as comments. He returned to my written questions. 
The next one was: What in general is your conception 
of a good society? 

“A good society,” he replied after some hesitation, 
“is one in which there are no conflicts of interest among 
men, in which men live according to their obligations to 
each other.” I objected that I could not conceive of 
such a society so long as men are men and not angels, 
and that I have doubts about angels. In any society there 
would be conflicts about some things, and I gave a few 
illustrations. He then qualified his answer and said that 
the absence of conflict is an ideal which can be progres- 
sively approached. A society with fewer conflicts would 
be a better society. I raised the question whether social 
development depends upon conflicts of interest and 
whether it would not be more fruitful to conceive of the 
good society in terms of procedures rather than of 
goals, as a society in which all conflicts of interest are 
resolved by intelligent inquiry, the give-and-take of demo- 
cratic process. 

Vinoba did not reply to this directly. He answered 
that the important element in a good society is the 
absence of any coercion, the use of non-violent methods. 
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“The fundamental values of the good society are Truth, 
Compassion and Love. It is only by relying upon and 
following them that we can achieve either a good life 
or a good society in which violence has no place.” He 
went on in this vein and quoted in Sanskrit from the 
Sutras to illustrate the perennial wisdom of the Indian 
tradition. 

I had two difficulties with this, and we had a warm 
and friendly exchange that lasted for almost a half-hour, 
until it was time for Vinoba to speak to the assembled 
crowds. First, I asked him why he assumes that Truth, 
Compassion and Love are always compatible. The facts 
of moral experience show that sometimes they are in 
conflict with each other. To which he replied that the 
value of Truth is primary. But sometimes, I persisted, 
out of compassion we do not tell the truth, or the whole 
truth, in our personal relations to others. Sometimes 
the truth is a weapon in the hands of the cruel. It is 
not enough to establish a scheme of values, for each 
situation seems to have its own good which requires that 
we choose or mediate between values that are deemed 
absolute. In other words, I do not see how any value 
can be regarded as absolute, except possibly intelligence, 
which in contradistinction to all other values is the judge 
of its own limitations. 

Vinoba seemed puzzled by all this, but nonetheless per- 
sisted in his view that one cannot ground the necessity 
of non-violence in human affairs unless one accepts the 
trinity of Truth, Compassion and Love. If they are not 
absolute values, then non-violence is not an absolute 
value. I asked whether he recognizes any distinction be- 
tween the scope and validity of the values of Truth, 
Compassion and Love, and its corollary, non-violence, 
in personal relations, on the one hand, and social life 
on the other. He replied in the negative and implied 
that to recognize any such distinction would be to in- 
troduce an element of insincerity into our moral experi- 
ence, that it is this divorce between personal and social 
morality which seems to him at the root of many social 
evils. I agreed but said that I am afraid of all absolutes, 
and find that in the field of personal morality his trinity 
of values must sometimes be breached. We cannot always 
be kind when we are truthful and truthful when we are 
compassionate—and in the field of social morality we 
cannot always be non-violent because of our love and 
compassion for others. He objected to this as one of 
the oldest illusions in human relations and the source 
of the ever-recurrent cycle of evil being combatted with 
evil means. 

I asked him whether out of compassion for certain 
victims of a determined and wicked aggressor I would 
ever be justified in using violence to restrain the ag- 
gressor and, if necessary to save the lives of his ‘innocent 
victims, to kill him. He answered firmly in the negative. 
I gave him one graphic illustration after another, from 
Hitler to a pyromaniac about to destroy hundreds. Each 
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time he replied that one must be prepared to lay dow 
his life to save the lives of others, but not to take life 
I pressed the matter and pointed out that this assumes 
we can save the lives of others by sacrificing our own. 
But the conditions of the problems I put before him— 
and they were not artificial problems but arose agail’ 
and again in the struggle for freedom and human dignity 
—assume that the only way we can stop the slaughter 
of the innocents is by using violence against those whe 
are about to employ it. “To stand by,” I said at one 
point, “and watch the slaughter of those for whom we 
have the love and compassion you enjoin on us, wheng hi 
by our actions we could save them, is to share the It 
sponsibility for the evil done them. One must be mort 
than human or less than human to live by the creel 
of non-violence in such a situation.” 

I shall never forget the answer with which he brougl! 
the discussion of this issue to a close. He said: “In sud 
cases if you used violence I would find it in my heart! 
forgive you.” 

Narayan had joined the discussion when | asserted 
that, as I understood Gandhi, not even he had made #® 
absolute fetish of non-violence in all circumstances 
Narayan countered that Gandhi had said that cowardice? 
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sworse than the use of violence, that if one refrains from 
sing violence against an aggressor about to commit 
gme horrible and despicable crime only because one is 
ifraid for his own skin, it would be better to fight for 
he victim even with violence. If one remains rational and 
wafraid, ready to die if need be to prevent evil, then 
mecan not breach the absolute rule against non-violence. 
(Later, on the way home, we continued the discussion with 
yhose earlier outcome Narayan had been unhappy. He 
had understood me to argue for a general philosophy 
df violent resistance to evil, as if it were simply an 
ither-or question. I explained, however, that all I am 
concerned with is to avoid the fetishism of non-violence 
m the basis of a philosophy of non-violence. Unless ex- 
treme or limiting situations are recognized, in which 
we can make an intelligent use of force against those 
who are embarked on a policy of total terror, we would 
be turning the world over to sadistic monomaniacs like 
Hitler and Stalin and to jolly gangsters like Khrushchev.) 

Toward the close of our discussion, I observed that I 
found his position quite compatible, except for the danger 
of fetishizing non-violence, with scientific humanism. 
Vinoba replied that I had overlooked a central point. 
‘There is something operating in experience completely 
beyond the realm of ethics and science. That is the self, 
or better. the ‘I.’ After all, it is we who must know, it is 
we who decide or choose. But what is it that knows? 
When we strive for self-knowledge, what is the object 
of that knowledge? Here is something that cannot be 
grasped by any scientific knowledge, something which is 
the source of all values. It is the ‘I’—and it is the 
gateway to religion.” I raised some difficulties with this. 
I asked whether the nature of the “I” does not depend 
upon the biological, social, historical and psychological 
contexts of experience, whether the consciousness of self- 
identity is anything more than memory of continuities 
in the stream of events. He implied that it is something 
# over and above all these. I then asked how he distin- 
guishes between true self-knowledge and false self-knowl- 
edge and argued that since our knowledge of others 
and others’ knowledge of us are sometimes more ac- 
curate than the deliverances of self-knowledge, the self 
cannot be understood as something independent of its 
history or total behavior in space and time. It seems to 
me that the word “I” is either a term of mere reference 
o a shifting symbol of a complex of histories and ex- 
periences with a locus in a given body. I do not see how, 
without some involvement in matter or energy or history, 
oe “I” can be distinguished from another “I.” When 
I said this, Vinoba and Narayan exchanged smiles and 
the former replied, “Perhaps they cannot.” The camel’s 
tose of Indian metaphysics had gotten into the discussion, 
but the exigency of time kept it tethered. 

Two other questions I recall putting to Vinoba. One 
se whether he thinks he can achieve his program of 
‘cial reconstruction in India without organizing a poli- 
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tical movement. He replied that if he were to attempt 
to develop a political movement, he would divide his 
followers, that he wants to transcend all the political 
differences and organizations in India with an attitude 
and program whose spirit would influence existing groups. 
Later, Narayan explained that Vinoba is already a poli- 
tical force to be reckoned with, even though he is waging 
his struggle for the betterment of India with spiritual 
weapons. Testimony to Vinoba’s political influence was 
the fact that a man like Nehru took time from a busy 
political life publicly to visit and consult with Vinoba, 
to be seen with him and to impress the Indian masses 
that he is sympathetic with what Vinoba stands for. When 
I was at Ahmadabad, I was told that when Vinoba visited 
the city he drew a greater outpouring of people than 
India’s popular Prime Minister. 

The other question to Vinoba was whether in addition 
to Gandhi he had been inspired by other social or re- 
ligious figures. He replied, with the only touch of asperity 
I detected in his remarks, that he is not concerned with 
tracing his indebtedness to any other figure, including 
Gandhi, and that it is not personalities that should in- 
spire belief and action, but ideals and ideas. 

When I left, I walked to the field through a passage 
made by cordoning off the bystanders. Thousands of eyes 
stared at me as if some of Vinoba’s charisma had rubbed 
off on me. A few minutes later, Vinoba followed, walk- 
ing with amazing swiftness, and was preceded by shouts 
and hails that rippled like waves through the crowds. 
Vinoba mounted the platform while the audience kept 
shouting, “Jaya Jagot” (“Victory to Mankind”). It 
hushed when he arose. His voice even over the loud- 
speaker seemed frail and reedy. He spoke in Gujerati, one 
of the many Indian languages in which he is at home. 
Narayan told me he was not making a plea for Boodan 
(the gift of land by one individual to others) or Gram- 
dan (the gift of land by an individual to the community). 
but for the “People’s pence,” to support the men and 
women in the Boodan movement who had dedicated their 
lives to work in the villages. 

I do not know enough of India to make an intelligent 
assessment of Vinoba Bhave’s influence on the shape 
of future events. He has obviously captured the imagina- 
tion of the villages, not merely as a successor of Ghandi 
but in his own right as a holy man. He seems to me to 
be more intelligent and more learned than Gandhi, but 
not so shrewd. No movement can succeed in India which 
sets itself against him. His ethical socialism makes it 
possible for all sorts of people to cooperate with him. 
He is a purely Indian phenomenon. His like could not 
exist in the Soviet Union, Communist China or even 
in the U.S. He is on the side of freedom and self-govern- 
ment. But in international affairs, India’s policy in the 
future will in all likelihood be determined by Nehru 
and Krishna Menon rather than by this barefoot, lovable 
sage. 





















LonDON 
Wo YEARS ago Duncan Sandys 
(itll his first White Paper as 
Minister of Defense. The shock is 
still reverberating round the world. 
Whether the decisions he then took 
were right or wrong, he presented 
the major problems of national de- 
fense in the atomic age more honestly 
than any other North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization statesman had dared to 
do. But the international debate to 
which his 1957 White Paper gave so 
much impetus is still far from reach- 
ing its conclusion. 

Sandys published his 1959 White 
Paper a few weeks ago and the Brit- 
ish Parliament is still discussing it. 
It contains no new contribution to 
the international debate—indeed it 
is officially entitled simply a Prog- 
ress Report. But ministerial speeches 
on the White Paper, notably those of 
Sandys himself, make it clear that 
the British Government is becoming 
uneasy about both the military and 
political implications of the 1957 line, 
though it has not yet plucked up the 
courage to reverse any of its major 
decisions. 

The argument centers on the role 
and structure of Britain’s thermo- 
nuclear striking force. In 1957, 
Sandys decided that the first priority 
of British defense policy should be 
the creation of an independent capa- 
city for massive retaliation against 
the Soviet Union, and that Britain’s 
conventional forces should be cut in 
order to provide for this. In practice 
this meant the reduction of Britain’s 
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Cost of atomic arms makes balanced defense impossible 


BRITAIN AS A 
NUCLEAR POWER 


By Denis Healey 


NATO forces in Western Germany 
by more than half. 

The decision to have an independ- 
ent deterrent was not a new one—it 
was implicit in the Labor Govern- 
ment’s production of atomic bombs. 
But Sandys deliberately dramatized 
the decision in his presentation of the 
1957 White Paper, as the symbol of 
Britain’s will to greatness. This was 
of course during the months follow- 
ing Britain’s great national humilia- 
tion at Suez. 

More important still, he used argu- 
ments for his decision which disputed 
the basis of NATO’s solidarity. He 
suggested that Europe would not be 
able to rely so absolutely on Ameri- 
ca’s readiness to meet Soviet attack 
with massive thermonuclear retalia- 
tion now that Russia was acquiring 
the ability to respond in kind against 
the U.S. In addition, he pointed out 
that once the U.S. had interconti- 
nental missiles its strategic. interest 
in protecting its European bases 
might rapidly decline. Finally, he im- 
plied that Britain’s ability to fight a 
limited war in areas outside NATO’s 
responsibility might depend on her 
ability to neutralize threats of Soviet 
thermonuclear intervention. Russia’s 
threat of rocket attacks on Britain 
during the Suez affair was still fresh 
in everybody’s mind. 

These arguments were generally 
accepted in Britain, where resentment 
at the: nation’s military dependence 
on the U.S. was then at its peak. 
Moreover, even among those, par- 
ticularly in the Labor Opposition, 





wanted 


interdepei dence jn 
NATO rather than indepeiidence oyt. 
side it there was the feeling that the 


who 


H-bomb would Britain's 
power to force America into making 
interdependence a reality. On the one 
hand, Britain’s ability to start ther. 
monuclear war on its own might in 


increase 


certain situations overcome America‘: 
reluctance to commit itself to mas. 
sive retaliation—in this sense the 
British H-bomb gives Britain a real 
if tenuous, access to the trigger of 
the Strategic Air Command. On the 
other hand, Britain might compél 
America to share its military atomic 
secrets more generously if it could 
show that the alternative was for 
Britain to produce its own atomi 
weapons at the expense of its con. 
tribution to NATO as a whole. 
The latter. assumption has since 
been fully confirmed by the Congres. 
sional amendment to the McMahon 
Act, which enables the U.S. to give 





certain atomic secrets to countries 
which have proved the capacity to 
produce their own atomic weapons 
This amendment was not intended 
















to incite other countries to follow 
Britain’s lead so much as to establis! 
a formula which would exclude sone 
of America’s less reliable allies. Bu 
its consequence will be to encourage 
several European countries to cop} 
Sandys’ example. Indeed, the Minis 
ter of Supply, Aubrey Jones, told the 
House of Commons on February 
that “the exchange of information be 





































tween the Americans and ourselve 
on nuclear warheads” was “possibl\ 
the most important event in the whol 
field of defense in the past year.” 

But though there has so far beet 
general agreement in Britain on the 
desirability of independent them 
nuclear capacity, there has been grov' 
ing uneasiness about the economil 
cost and political consequences |! 
giving this the first priority. It w# 
soon realized that there was no pri? 
pect whatever of Britain  buildim 
the sort of “first-strike” counterfor 
capacity which America now Pp 
sesses. The most it could aim at ¥* 
a “second-strike” passive deterren!— 
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hat is, a force capable of destroying 
gme Soviet cities even after Russia 
had struck the first blow at Britain. 
for this reason a large proportion 
of her thermonuclear force must be 
secure against surprise attack. And 
because the consequence would be 
the total obliteration of the British 
Isles, there could be no thought of 
actually using such a force to deter 
anything except a direct threat to 
Britain’s survival as a nation. 

When Britain first started pro- 
ducing atomic bombs, it assumed that 
a fairly cheap delivery system would 
suflice to make them effective. But 
since Russia has developed formid- 
able defenses against air attack as 
well as a variety of means for at- 
tacking British bases, the cost of 
building even a tiny deterrent force 
which can neither be destroyed on 
the ground nor intercepted in flight 
threatens to rise astronomically, leav- 
ing little money for the men and arms 
required for other forms of warfare. 
Qn the other hand, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to foresee a situa- 
tion in which Britain would be so 
exclusively threatened with total de- 
struction by the Soviet Union that 
its independent deterrent would be 
relevant, while the need for conven- 
tional forces to help defend British 
interests both in Europe and in other 
parts of the world is demonstrated 
every day. 

And the political consequences of 
Britain’s action could create a situa- 
tion in which, even if it does produce 
the sort of deterrent it is aiming at, 
it will then enjoy less real security 
than it does today. Distrust of Ameri- 
ca’s readiness to commit suicide on 
behalf of its allies is being used to 
justify independent thermonuclear 
capacity in France as well as Britain 
—and will soon be so used in Ger- 
many, too. To the extent that Euro- 
pean H-bombs are used to commit 
America to suicide against its will, 
they will greatly accelerate that proc- 
és of American detachment from 
NATO which they were designed to 
counter. 

All these doubts and fears have 
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been reflected in the British debate 
on the 1959 White Paper—by Gov- 
ernment as well as Opposition speak- 
ers. Sandys now claims that the Brit- 
ish H-bomb is intended solely to 
strengthen the American deterrent, 


not to replace it. “It seems to us. 


inconceivable that the United States 
could afford to stand by while Europe 
was overrun,” he declared, for the 
benefit of the suspicious French and 
Germans. Yet he refused to discuss 
the Thor missiles as a contribution 
to the British deterrent on the ground 
that America retained the warhead. 

The economic and_ technological 
problems emerged very clearly in his 
remarks about Britain’s delivery sys- 
tem. For the next few years Britain 
will rely on its existing V-bombers, 
rendered more versatile by the so- 
called “stand-off bomb” with a separ- 
ate range of several hundred miles. 
But when Soviet interception tech- 
niques improve it will need missiles 
of its own. Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
now Britain’s senior military official, 
is known to favor a submarine-based 
solid-fuel missile like the American 
Polaris, on the grounds that it is the 
least vulnerable system. The Govern- 
ment, however, has decided in favor 
of the underground liquid-fuelled 
Blue Streak. 

The unusually specific arguments 
it offered for this choice throw much 
light on the problems which lie 
ahead. The Polaris-type missiles have 
serious limitations both in range, 
weight, capacity and accuracy. Also, 
since Britain could afford only very 
few of the atomic submarines needed 
to carry them it would not be difficult 
for Russia to keep these permanently 
under surveillance. Finally, when 
Russia develops anti-missile missiles, 
the attacking missile will have to 
carry equipment designed to evade or 
confuse interception—only the Blue 
Streak possesses the margin of power 
and payload for this purpose. 

The criticism which Sandys found 
it hardest to answer is that he is 
spending so much to prepare against 
the least likely contingency of all-out 
attack directed exclusively against 


Britain that he is becoming incapable 
of meeting more limited threats either 
in Europe or elsewhere. All he could 
say was that he is spending the abso- 
lute minimum required if Britain is 
to have any thermonuclear capacity 
at all, and that this minimum amounts 
to only one-fifth of total defense ex- 
penditure. 

And he turned his critics’ case on 
its head by arguing that Britain 
would never have to fight a limited 
or local war without allies. After 
years of bitter opposition, he now 
fully accepts the doctrine of gradu- 
ated deterrence, in the sense that 
Britain should never use more force 
than is needed to repel the particular 
form of aggression it is faced with. 
But he gave no grounds for believing 
that Britain possesses, or is planning 
to produce, that range of military ca- 
pacities which is needed to make 
graduated deterrence a reality. 

What the debates revealed most 
clearly is that the soaring cost of the 
next generation of weapons makes it 
impossible for even a country as rich 
as Britain to provide itself with the 
full spectrum of military options. At 
the same time, the growth of Soviet 
thermonuclear power makes it im 
possible for European countries to 
trust America’s pledges of massive 
retaliation on their behalf, so long 
as America refuses to share its ther- 
monuclear capacity. 

The logic which has led Britain to 
make its own H-bombs at the ex- 
pense of NATO will seem no less 
compelling to other European coun- 
tries once they acquire the knowledge 
and resources to follow its example. 
There are only two ways of halting 
this trend toward thermonuclear 
anarchy. One is for the West as a 
whole to reach agreement with Russia 
on the limitation and control of arma- 
ments. The other is for America to 
offer some of its nuclear weapons 
outright to its European allies in 
return for their cooperation in build- 
ing more balanced collective forces. 
Both alternatives deserve more care- 
ful study than the Western govern- 
ments have so far given them. 
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- EDUCATION 


i CHINESE Communists call 
their regime a “democratic dicta- 
torship.” It claims to use both demo- 
cratic and dictatorial methods. The 
dictatorial methods are those of co- 
ercion and force. The “democratic” 
methods are those of “persuasion.” 
It is true that persuasion is often 
so insistent as to become coercive 
and that force may be used to back 
up the persuasion when necessary. 
But whenever possible the Commu- 
nists prefer to avoid the use of stark 
force and to try to produce a sem- 
blance of “voluntary” acquiescence, 
by the less direct methods of per- 


suasion. 


Broad scope of education. The 
methods of persuasion are essen- 
tially the methods of education. To 
the Communists, 
more than schooling. It is not dis- 
tinguishable 
propaganda and agitation. Every- 
thing that produces an impact on the 


education is far 


from indoctrination, 


minds of men and brings about 
changes in behavior and _ thought 
must be considered a phase of educa- 
tion. The press, stage, radio and 
films, the museums, the exhibits and 
comics, as well as the parades, 
demonstrations and mass campaigns 
of various kinds—these are agencies 
of education as much as the schools. 

All agencies of education and 
propaganda are guided by the same 
objectives. The novelist and the play- 
wright, no less than the classroom 
teacher and the Party cadre in 
charge of indoctrination, must en- 
deavor to get the people to accept 
the new ideology, support the regime 
and work for the new society. Their 
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By Theodore Hsi-en Chen 





This is the sixth article in our 
special series on ten years of Com- 
munist rule in China. The topics 
discussed in preceding issues were: 
National Character, by Valentin 
Chu; The Party, by Franz Michael; 
The Peasants, by J. P. McCarthy; 
Commune Controversy, by Alex- 
ander Dallin; The Party Leader- 
ship, by Peter S. H. Tang. Here, 
Theodore Hsi-en Chen analyzes the 
methods and objectives of the edu- 
cational system, revealing striking 
parallels with Soviet education. 
(See George L. Kline’s article, 
“Russia’s Lagging School System,” 
NL, March 16.) Chen is professor 
and head of the Department of 
Asiatic Studies at the University of 
Southern California. His most 
recent book, Chinese Communism 
and the Socialist-Proletarian Revo- 
published in 1955. 
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common aim is to produce “the new 
man,” dedicated to the establishment 
of a Socialist society and inspired to 
live up to the highest standards of 
“Communist morality.” 


Merging of formal and informal 
education. There is no gap between 
formal and informal education. As 
soon as the Communists came to 
power in 1949, they inaugurated a 
nation-wide program of political and 
ideological indoctrination called the 
“study movement.” The entire popu- 
lation was enlisted to “study” the 
tenets of Marxism-Leninism, the 
ideology of the People’s Republic, 
and basic documents outlining the 
policies of the new regime. In schools 
and colleges, “political study” became 
the most important subject of the 
Faculty as well as 
students were required to attend 


curriculum. 


classes to learn the new concepts of 
dialectical materialism, economic in- 
terpretation of history, the class 
struggle, etc. 

Political indoctrination 
confined to the schools. Classes were 


was not 


organized in factories, government 
offices, hospitals and in the neighbor- 
hoods, where regular attendance was 
expected of housewives and old 
people from every household. Gov- 
ernment employes were required to 
report one hour earlier each day 
in order to provide for one hour of 
daily “study.” 

Whether in schools or elsewhere. 
the participants in political “study” 
are not allowed to be passive listeners 
only. They meet in small groups to 
engage in “criticism and_ self: 
criticism” and in “free discussion.” 
In the presence of their fellow-men 
and under the watchful eyes of 
cadres, they are asked to express 
their views, to examine critically their 
own thought and behavior and to 
pledge new ways consonant with the 
new age. The group exercises pres 
sure on the individual and demands 
his conformity. No one is allowed 
to remain silent. Everyone is asked 


to reveal his inner thoughts, day after § 


day and session after session. In- 
consistencies are attacked; _ firm 
pledges are exacted. Such “remold- 
ing” of the mind is much more 
powerful than the formal instruction 
of an ordinary classroom. 


Reshaping thought and action. The 
Communists realize that the re 
shaping of the mind can not be am 
intellectual process only. Thought 
must be translated into action. The 
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“new man” must prove his new out- 
look and at the same time re-enforce 
his new orientation by “revolution- 
ary action.” He must take part in 
political activities and strive to be 
an “activist.” In schools and else- 
where, an important phase of “study” 
is to spend a number of hours each 
week in the approved “political 
tasks” of the day. These range from 
killing flies and sparrows or push- 
ing the literacy campaign to active 
participation in the anti-counter- 
revolutionary campaign or “volun- 
tary’ labor service in road repair 
or irrigation works. 

These “revolutionary activities” 
are supposed to be as effective, or 
even more so, in the education of the 
new man as attendance in indoc- 
trination classes. During the land re- 
form, peasants were “mobilized” to 
wage war on the landlords, even to 
beat them up and demand their 
liquidation, so as to learn at first 
hand the realities of the class strug- 
gle. At the same time, thousands of 
intellectuals were sent to the rural 
areas to take part in the “gigantic 
class struggle” against the landlords. 
By participation in “accusation 
meetings” and in the attack on the 
landlords, the intellectuals were sup- 
posed to have received an object 
lesson in the class struggle and to 
have had their eyes opened to the 
class alignments in 
society. 


present-day 


School enrollment. The school pro- 
gram has been greatly expanded. 
According to official statistics, there 
are today 92.6 million pupils en- 
rolled in elementary schools, 14 mil- 
lion in secondary schools and 700,- 
000 in higher institutions. The rate 
of expansion may be judged from 
the fact that elementary school en- 
rollment was about 21.5 million in 
1937 and 24.5 million in 1949, while 
the secondary school population was 
approximately 1.5 million and the 
higher institutions had about 120,000 
students before the Communist take- 
over. In addition to the pupils in the 
tegular schools, the Communists re- 
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port that 90 million persons are at- 
tending spare-time schools for 
peasants, workers and cadres. 


Spare-time education. 
education is a novel feature of the 
school system. The elementary schools 
are paralleled by adult schools which 
take illiterate or almost illiterate 
workers and peasants and attempt to 


Spare-time 





to the liquidation of illiteracy among 
cadres in two or three years, among 
95 per cent of workers in factories, 
mines and productive enterprises in 
three or five years, and among the 
ranks of urban and rural residents 
in five to seven years, Effort is con- 
centrated on persons under 40 years 
of age. An important phase of the 
literacy campaign is the attempt at 





WUHAN UNIVERSITY: 'EDUCATION CANNOT BE DIVORCED FROM POLITICS’ 


give them a rudimentary education 
closely integrated with “political edu- 
cation.” Without interrupting their 
productive activities, workers and 
peasants attend schools in_ their 
spare time. In factories and other 
industrial and business enterprises, 
workers are enrolled for approxi- 
mately six hours of class instruction 
per week and 240 hours a year. 

In the rural areas, spare-time edu- 
cation takes the form of “winter 
schools.” Peasants are encouraged to 
utilize their leisure in the winter 
months to attend schools. In all cases, 
political education and the study of 
current events go hand in hand with 
basic instruction in the 3 Rs. 


Literacy campaign. Progress has 
been made in the campaign against 
illiteracy. A plan announced by the 
Government in 1956 looks forward 


language reform. The eventual aim 
of the Communists is to “Latinize” 
the Chinese language by the adoption 
of a phonetic alphabet. For the pres- 
ent, however, they realize that it is 
not possible to abolish the old written 
language immediately. 

What they have done so far is 
(1) to simplify the writing, by re- 
ducing the strokes of complicated 
written characters so that they could 
be more easily learned, (2) to 
standardize the pronunciation so as 
to overcome the difficulties of local 
dialects and (3) to devise a phonetic 
alphabet to aid the learning of the 
characters. Already, newspapers and 
periodicals have adopted the simpli- 
fied characters according to lists 
promulgated by the Government. 


Worker-peasant education. Much 
attention is given to worker-peasant 
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education. The Communists regard 
the workers and peasants as the 
“main force” of the preletarian 
revolution. It is not only necessary 
to wipe out illiteracy among the pro- 
letariat; the success of the revolu- 
tion requires a new generation of 
“proletarian intelligentsia” free from 
the influences of bourgeois society. 
To this end, the Communists have, 
on the one hand, given priority to 
youth of “worker-peasant origin” in 
the admission of students to all 
schools. and. on the other, devised 
short-cuts to enable workers and 
peasants to climb the educational 
ladder in the shortest time possible. 

Although few worker-peasant cad- 
res and “activists” would qualify for 
higher education by normal standards 
of admission. the Communists or- 
dered all institutions of higher learn- 
ing to open their doors to workers 
and peasants. They established the 
Chinese People’s University in Peking 
as a “new type of university.” It is 
to offer higher education to Party 
workers, cadres and “advanced in- 
dustrial workers” whose revolution- 
ary fervor and “political conscious- 
ness” were supposed to compensate 
for their meager academic prepara- 
tion. Dedicated to the proletarian 
cause and placing primary emphasis 
on ideological indoctrination and in- 
tensive training for specific service 
in the fields of finance, economics, 
politics and law, this “university” 
offers full courses which are three 
length and 
courses which are completed in nine 


years in short-term 
months. 

The Communists point with pride 
to the steady increase in the per- 
centage of worker-peasant students 
enrolled in schools of all levels. They 
claim that 36.42 per cent of the 
students now enrolled in higher in- 
stitutions. more than 50 per cent of 
those in secondary schools and more 
than 80 per cent of elementary school 
pupils are of worker-peasant origin 
today. They claim that this is a 
great step in the direction of a pro- 
letarian society. 

A new type of worker-peasant 
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school on the secondary level is the 
short-term middle school. An appli- 
cant to the school must be a worker 
or peasant between 18 and 30 years 
of age who has done outstanding 
work in factories or in “revolutionary 
activities.” Although the academic 
standard of admission is loosely 
stated as “the equivalent of elemen- 
tary education,” this may mean no 
more than a brief period of spare- 
time education. The school tries to 
compress the six-year secondary 
course into three years to prepare 
students for higher education or for 
key positions in government, industry 
and various other aspects of political, 
economic and social life. 

The latest development in worker- 
peasant education is the “spare-time 
In 1957 there were 186 
such “colleges” enrolling 90,000 
students and offering peasants and 
technical 


college.” 


workers training—inte- 
grated with political indoctrination, 
of course—beyond the secondary 
level. They provide courses in agri- 
culture, mechanics and other techni- 
cal subjects. Many of the “colleges” 
are evening schools established by 
regular colleges and _ universities; 
some are correspondence schools, 
while others are established in fac- 


tories and industrial enterprises. 


School and society. There is no 
gap between school and society. The 
school is an integral part of social 
life and cannot avoid the struggles 
and tensions that characterize out- 
of-school life. It must have a share 
in all the important campaigns that 
are under way. When the “Resist- 
America Aid-Korea” campaign was 
at its peak, the schools and colleges 
not only encouraged their students 
and faculties to take part in all the 
parades and demonstrations, but dis- 
missed regular classes for weeks in 
order to carry on intensive study of 
the record of “American imperial- 
ism” in China. No matter whether 
it is a campaign for the “liberation 
of Taiwan” or a campaign against 
the bourgeoisie, the school has the 
responsibility of doing its full share 





of propaganda work and in leading 
the public to fulfill what has beep 
designated as the “central task” of 
the nation at any given time. 

Education cannot be divorced from 
politics and economics. Since the so. 
called rectification campaig folloy. 
ing the short-lived “hundred flowers” 
policy in 1957, an even more vigorous 
campaign has been waged agains 
educators and intellectuals who wis) 
to remain aloof from politics. In. 
tellectuals are told they must be. 
come “Red experts.”’ In other words, 
it is not enough to be professionally 
competent; an expert must be “Red,” 
i.e., ideologically sound. Political 
“study” and the acceptance of the 
“leadership of the Communist party’ 
have become more imperative than 
ever. The intelligentsia have been 
asked to take the lead in a nation. 
wide campaign to “surrender the 
whole heart” to the Communist party. 


Party control. In every school are 
stationed official Communist repre. 
sentatives who symbolize “the leader. 
ship of the Party.” These Party rep- 
resentatives are the highest authorit 
in every school; their voice carrie 
far more weight than that of th 
principal or the faculty. Every polie 
and every phase of the program 
must be approved by the “Party 
leadership.” The “leadership” de 





termines which student should 
awarded a scholarship, which one 
should be selected for study in th 
Soviet Union, even which studeni 
should or should not be allowed ti 
graduate. It also has final say in re 
gard to the appointment and pri 
motion of teachers. 

School life is regimented in tl 
name of collectivism. This applié 
not only to political and ideologiel 
matters, but also to the daily schet 
ule of study and living. Prodded }j 
the members of the Communist pat! 
and of the Communist Youth Leagt 
who play a dominant role in al 
phases of school life, each class # 
organized into a collective which 
demands conformity of all studen' 

In accordance with the collect’ 
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MAO AND STUDENTS: 'THEORY AND PRACTICE’ 


spirit, students of a class are required 
to follow the same schedule of study 
and play. doing the same things to- 
gether at the same time. In the “self- 
study” period, for example, they are 
to begin studying for a certain sub- 
ject at the same hour, to change to a 
different subject at a stated hour, and 
to stop for athletics at the same time. 
Even play and recreational activities 
during weekends are prescribed; any 
one who does not join the group is 
charged with a violation of the col- 
lective spirit. 


Science and technology. Labor and 
production constitute a recurrent 
theme of the educational system 
from the lowest schools up to the uni- 
versity. In terms<of curricular stud- 
ies, science and technology are given 
primary emphasis. It is realized that 
the improvement of agriculture, the 
development of industry, and the en- 
tire program of “Socialist construc- 
tion” urgently need the contributions 
of science and technology. The hu- 
manities have been relegated to an 
unimportant position, and the social 
studies have been reduced to politi- 
cal indoctrination. Liberal education, 
assailed as a product of bourgeois so- 
tiety, has no place in the Communist 
Program of education. 

Man, new polytechnic institutes 
have been established in recent years. 
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In the universities, one-third of the 
students—163,000 students in the cur- 
rent academic year—are enrolled in 
engineering courses. Next to engineer- 
ing, in numbers of students, stand 
normal 
medicine. 

Much emphasis is laid on the “in- 
tegration of theory and practice.” 
“Work-study plans” provide for the 
actual] participation of students in 
production and practical work in con- 
nection with their specialties. A new 
feature is the establishment of fac- 


training, agriculture and 


tories by colleges and universities to 
supplement the facilities of labora- 
tories and workshops. This experi- 
ment began in March 1958, and in- 
stitutions of higher learning have 
vied with one another to set up little 
factories attached to their campuses. 
One university has announced the in- 
tention of launching 100 industrial 
establishments and_ several large 
farms this year. 

This new trend is encouraged as an 
aid to the “Big Leap Forward” drive 
in production, Colleges and universi- 
ties have become agencies of produc- 
tion as well as institutions of learn- 
ing. Their workshops and factories 
take orders and turn out products just 
like the regular industries. One engi- 
neering school has set up a company 
that takes care of the civil engineering 
work of the city; another has under- 


taken to build a 160-kilometer rail- 
way. Tsinghua University produces 
precision machine-tools, generators 
and electric appliances. The Insti- 
tute of Aeronautical Engineering in 
Peking has produced a new airplane 
designed for short-distance flights. 

Students of agriculture are re- 
quired to work on farms. Colleges of 
finance and economics have estab- 
lished experimental department stores 
which carry on regular business and 
where students gain practical experi- 
ence in salesmanship and business ad- 
ministration. Music students give con- 
certs, not as extra-curricular activities, 
but as a part of their “work-study” 
program. 

Heading up the scientific research 
activities of the country is the Acade- 
my of Sciences. Established in 1949 
as a State organ, the Academy con- 
sists of research institutes in various 
fields of knowledge. The number of 
research institutes in the Academy 
has steadily increased through the 
years; there were 31 in 1952, 41 in 
1955, and 68, with a staff of 17,335, 
in 1957. The Government has made 
liberal appropriations for libraries, 
laboratories and other facilities. 

Since 1956, scientists have had 
more access to publications and re- 
search materials from non-Commu- 
nist countries. The new opportunity 
to keep abreast of scientific develop- 
ments in capitalistic countries is a 
part of the “twelve-year plan” for a 
“grand march in scientific advance.” 
Nevertheless, this broader scope of 
scientific inquiry does not mean any 
relaxation of the demand that scien- 
tists, like all other intellectuals, must 
not divorce themselves and_ their 
work from politics. On the contrary, 
it is more firmly stated than ever 
that scientists must be “both Red 
and expert.” 


Atomic science. The study of atom- 
ic science was given a new impetus 
with the completion of a cyclotron 
and an experimental reactor in the 
summer of 1958. Both were built with 
the aid of Soviet equipment and So- 
viet scientists, It is reported that the 
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cyclotron “can accelerate alpha parti- 
cles to energies of 25 million electron- 
volts,” that the reactor is “of heavy 
water type [and] its thermal power 
ranges from 7,000 to 10,000 kilo- 
watts.” The same report continues: 

“In the past few years China has 
done quite a bit in the field of atomic 
energy. Radioactive isotopes are be- 
ing used more and more extensively 
in medical science, the iron and steel 
industry, geological prospecting, wa- 
ter conservation, electric power, coal 
and chemical industries. The use of 
radioactive isotopes in agriculture is 
also being studied and some prelimi- 
nary results have been achieved.” 
(Peking Review, Sept. 30, 1958.) 

Nuclear science is given especial 
attention in the Chinese University of 
Science and Technology, established 
in the summer of 1958. The univer- 
sity opened with 13 departments, such 
as nuclear physics and nuclear engi- 
neering, radioactive and radiative 
chemistry, high polymer chemistry 
and physics and other fields of ad- 
vanced science. Even such a new in- 
stitution has established a number of 
factories, including an electric com- 
puter plant and an electronics instru- 
ment plant. 


Soviet influence. Soviet influence 
is pervasive and evident in all phases 
of education. Soviet theories of learn- 
ing are hailed as the most advanced 
in the modern world. Soviet institu- 
tions and Soviet methods of teaching 
are held up as models. Soviet scholars 
occupy key positions as teachers and 
advisers. Soviet textbooks are widely 
used, The study of the Russian lan- 
guage is promoted inside and outside 
the schools, 


Promising students are selected for 
study in the Soviet Union. In the sum- 
mer of 1958, some 600 Chinese stu- 
dents returned to China after com- 
pleting their study in Soviet univer- 
sities. In every school or university, 
there is a branch of the Sino-Soviet 
Friendship Association promoting 
closer cultural relations with the So- 
viet Union. The Association arranges 
lectures on the USSR and by Soviet 
visitors; it leads in the celebration 
of such occasions as the October 
Revolution and the anniversary of 
the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1950; it 
sponsors Soviet films and Soviet ex- 
hibits. Participation in the activities 
of the Sino-Soviet Friendship Asso- 
ciation is expected of all students and 
teachers. 


The State and education. Educa- 
tion is a major concern of the State. 
It is centrally planned and directed. 
There are more schools and more stu- 
dents in schools in China today than 
Outside 
many millions are being reached by 
the “propaganda network” and “cul- 
tural network” and thus brought with- 
in some knowledge of current events 
and contemporary politics. Schools 
are being established in areas previ- 


ever before. the schools, 


ously devoid of educational facilities. 
Colleges and universities have ap- 
peared in the northwest and other in- 
terior areas neglected in the past. 
There is no doubt, however. that 
the central purpose of education is not 
to advance the welfare of the individ- 
ual, but to serve the needs and in- 
terests of the State. Education is 
geared to the five-year plans, to “‘so- 
cialist construction,” to the stepped- 
up program of production and collec- 





EASY DOES IT 


According to a recent report, Khrushchev has been told by his doctor to take it 


easy.—News item. 


Just when we’re thinking poor Khrushchev’s all in, 
Of a sudden a terrible brainstorm occurs. It 
May be, when we think of Iraq and Berlin, 
That taking things easy is how he prefers it. 


—Richard Armour 
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tivism. The State determines how 
many people are needed in what fields 
of training and sees to it that the 
quotas are fulfilled by the new stu. 
dents admitted at the beginning of 
each school year. The students are as- 
signed to take up designated courses 
of study at designated schools or uni- 
versities according to State plans. 

Before graduation from school or 
university, students are assigned jobs 
by the State. Every year, a prolonged 
propaganda campaign is launched in 
each school to get graduating seniors 
to pledge absolute loyalty to the 
State and unreserved readiness to ac- 
cept any post assigned by it. Gradu- 
ates are usually sent to areas some 
distance away from home, and this 
is just another way of dissolving 
family ties and placing loyalty to the 
State and “the revolution” above all 
other loyalties. 

There are indications that students 
are getting restless under the rigid 
regimentation. Just before the “ree- 
tification” campaign of 1957, the Chi- 
nese Communist press frankly admit- 
ted student strikes and riots in which 
students expressed their deep resent- 
ment against State control. Severe 
criticism of Communist education has 
also been made by students from 
Singapore and Malaya who were at- 
tracted to the mainland and recently 
returned to their overseas homes sad- 
ly disillusioned. 

The Communists themselves have 
complained that their “political edu- 
cation” has not been altogether suc- 
cessful. Tests given at the conclu- 
sion of ideological indoctrination 
have shown disappointing results. 
Moreover, students and teachers alike 
still harbor “bourgeois ideas.” They 
fall under the evil influence of Right- 
ists. They do not completely rid them- 
selves of their “pro-American men- 
tality” and their suspicion of the So- 
viet Union. They still entertain doubts 
about Socialism and collectivism. So. 
while the record of educational 
growth and expansion is, indeed, im- 
pressive, there exist undercurrents of 
dissatisfaction and resistance on the 
part of teachers and students. 


The New Leader 
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CHAMBERLIN 


\\ E CAN NOW see the deadly 

hiatus which existed be- 
tween the fading of President Roose- 
velt’s strength and the growth of 
President Truman’s grip of the vast 
world problem. In this melancholy 
void one President could not act and 
the other could not know. . . . The 
indispensable political direction was 
lacking at the moment when it was 
most needed. The United States stood 
on the scene of victory, master of 
world fortunes, but without a true 
and coherent design. Britain, though 
still very powerful, could not act 
decisively alone. . . .” 

This brilliant, revealing comment 
by Winston Churchill on the vacuum 
of leadership that opened up during 
the last weeks of World War II is 
worth recalling, if only because now, 
14 years later, the tragic incapacita- 
tion of John Foster Dulles opens up 
the bleak prospect of a similar vacu- 
um in the face of Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev’s truculent chal- 
lenge. The lack of what Churchill 
called “indispensable political direc- 
tion” in the last weeks of the War 
inflicted inestimable damage on the 
cause of freedom. 

The whole unhappy political and 
geographical situation of West Ber- 
lin would never have arisen if Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower and Field- 
marshal Montgomery had marched 
into Berlin. Prague could also have 
been liberated by Western forces 
and Czechoslovakia saved from be- 
coming a Red satellite. 

Nothing could so delight Khrush- 
chev and perhaps impel him to com- 
mit some act of reckless aggression 
a the spectacle of divided negotiat- 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Crisis of 
Western Leadership 


ing partners at the Foreign Ministers 
conference and later, perhaps, at the 
“summit.” And, although there is 
substantial solidarity on the proposi- 
tion that the freedom of West Berlin 
and the Western right of access to 
the city must be maintained, the 
spate of preliminary conferences 
does not seem to have removed some 
serious differences of opinion about 
substance and procedure in negotia- 
tions. 

On such issues as the degree of 
recognition to be accorded to the 
Soviet Zone regime, on reaffirming 
that only reunion in freedom will 
offer a satisfactory solution of the 
German problem, on experimenting 
with local military “disengagement,” 
on possible restriction of radio broad- 
casts from West Berlin which are 
“provocative,” from the Soviet stand- 
point, the British attitude is softer 
than that of the Continental powers, 
led by Germany and France. 

There is no reason to question the 
good faith of British Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan and his loyalty 
to the Western alliance. But he un- 
dertook a very difficult task when he 
went to Moscow. It is almost impos- 
sible to be at once an ally and a 
mediator; and, consciously or un- 
consciously, Macmillan has been 
pushed close to the brink of attempt- 
ing to play both of these roles. 

Nor is the climate of a considera- 
ble section of British public opinion 
much help. At a time when peoples 
which suffered much more from Hit- 
ler than the British, like the French 
and the Dutch, welcome Adenauer’s 
Germany as an indispensable ally 
in the struggle against Red imperial- 


ism, some Britons seem to have be- 
come frozen in the psychological at- 
titudes of 1941-45, regarding the 
Germans as enemies and the Rus- 
sians as friends. This is just about 
as sensible as if some Britons, dur- 
ing the First World War had been 
obsessed with the memory of the 
wars of Louis XIV and Napoleon. 

The leadership of the Western al- 
liance must be centered in Washing- 
ton, because only the U.S. possesses 
the potential strength to make Soviet 
aggression suicidally dangerous. It 
is a pretty safe assumption that, if 
Dulles had been able to bring the 
force of his personality to bear at 
Camp David and at the NATO con- 
ference of Western Foreign Minis- 
ters, there would be a much more 
satisfactory state of agreement today. 

But none has yet displayed the 
ability to take over where Dulles, 
who stayed at his post as long as 
it was physically possible, had to 
leave off. The President, while he 
has displayed the proper instinct for 
“not yielding an inch” on Berlin, 
has neither a profound grasp nor a 
detailed knowledge of the issues in- 
volved. Christian Herter failed to 
compose the differences which de- 
veloped at the NATO conference. 

Perhaps it is unfair to judge 
Herter harshly; it is difficult to as- 
sume effective responsibility without 
the full power which an “Acting” 
Secretary of State cannot possess. 
But, as the meeting with the enemy 
approaches, there must be no vacuum 
in Washington. 

Meanwhile, it is good news that 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, in 
his prospective new post as President, 
will continue to be a rock against 
appeasement and neutralism. He is 
a man very akin to Dulles in spirit, 
a man who saw the Communist threat 
clearly and whole, who set himself 
strongly against piecemeal appease- 
ment. He is a man, like Dulles, 
honored by the hatred he has in- 
spired in Communists, fellow-travel- 
ers, appeasers and defeatists, a man 
who can ill be spared from the coun- 
cils of the West. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Edmund Burke’s Formative Years 


By Shirley Robin 


HE IDEAL STATESMAN should be able to plow as well 
a. to soar. He should combine, at the very least, a 
passion for the minutest details of government with far- 
seeing policy; an unwillingness to make a single human 
being suffer with a capacity to rise above party views 
and personal ties; a pleasure in dealing with all sort and 
conditions of men with an unwavering devotion to what- 
ever is noble and beautiful. No statesman has ever pos- 
sessed this combination of qualities, and yet some are 
great. But it is often difficult to say why. 

Edmund Burke is one of the most puzzling cases. Almost 
any passage from his writings shows a rare grandeur 
and profundity: 

“There is not, there never was, a principle of govern- 
ment under heaven, that does not, in the very pursuit of 
the good it proposes, naturally and inevitably lead into 
some inconvenience which makes it absolutely necessary 
to counterwork and weaken the application of that first 
principle itself, and to abandon something of the extent 
of the advantage you proposed by it... ” 

Burke was remarkable also as a member of the House 
of Commons under George III. Fame as an orator came 
almost immediately; and even his enemies admired the 
detailed knowledge of commerce, law and government 
that made his proposals for administrative reforms and 
his advice on economic policy as sage and workable as 
any ever presented. No less observant of broader develop- 
ments, he saw long before others what Rousseau’s teach- 
ing implied; he knew that the French Revolution was 
not merely a revolt against Louis XVI but the beginning 
of a new era. 

Still, success as a politician escaped him; he never 
held high office, and even as an orator he often failed, 
destroying his case and driving away his audience. 
Charles Fox, it was said, spoke to the House; Burke to 
himself. There was sometimes also a strange blindness in 
his opinions. Much as he understood about the French 
Revolution and the new importance of public opinion, 
his estimate of the immediate consequences was quite 
wrong. Nothing could convince him that France was not. 
and never again could be, a major military threat; he 
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called for a war ‘against her in the form of a romantic 
crusade to be led by all the exiles, but even arch-enemies 
of the Revolution remained unconvinced. 

Those who admired him most had mixed feelings about 
his qualities. Samuel Johnson declared that “If ever a 
man appear extravagant as he does, can he wonder he is 
represented as mad.” And many years later, Lord Mel- 
bourne, no enemy of Burke’s strongest sentiments, pro- 
nounced him a mixture of incongruous extremes. lack- 
ing in moderation and judgment. If there was any doubt 
before, Professor Lewis Namier’s researches have clearly 
established that Burke might have risen even though 
he lacked position and wealth. Something else obviously 
made men doubt his political wisdom. 

If anything, it has been more difficult to understand 
his personal character than his public one. The facts we 
know do not add up to a coherent picture; even 
his finances remain in question. And recent polemics 
about something called Burkianism, not satisfied with re- 
ducing his most profound statements to clichés, have also 
successfully buried Burke the man. The publication now 
of a complete edition of his letters is therefore doubly 
welcome. For the first time, one edition will contain all 
the letters that were scattered in many odd sources or 
never before printed, and if the other volumes follow suit, 
there will be many useful aids to the letters without de- 
stroving their original character. (The Correspondence 
of Edmund Burke. Edited by Thomas Copeland. Univer. 
sity of Chicago Press. 377 pp. $8.00.) 

There is a special excitement about this first volume, 
since here we may most hope to see what Burke, left to 
himself, was like. It covers the years 1744-1768: at the 
beginning Burke, about 16, has just enrolled at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and at the end he is a Member of Parlia- 
ment, a renowned orator, and indispensable to the party 
of Rockingham Whigs. At first sight, the early part of 
the volume, especially, seems unrewarding. Carelessly 
written, as intimate letters often were, they are intimale 
without being personal. There are many evidently sincere 
protestations of devotion, and any sign of coolness in his 
friends arouses anxiety, but he never opens his heart 

We learn that he read steadily and enthusiastically, not 
with system, but wherever his passion led him—amathe 
matics, metaphysics, poetry, history, logic, romancé 
of chivalry. As he tried to sum it up once: “First | 
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ys greatly taken with natural philosophy which . . . 
mployd me incessantly this I call my furor Mathe- 
naticus . . . then I turned back to Logic and Meta- 
shysicks . . - And this was my furor logicus. Next 
aueceeded the furor historicus which also had its day but 
snow no more being entirely absorbed in the furor 
weticus. .. .” The classics, above all, and images of the 
seat men of antiquity, especially Romans. furnish his 
nind, and Latin quotations are dotted throughout his 
ters. Some of the sentiments that became famous later 
appear too: “Far be it from me to exclude from Salvation 
ach as believe not as I do, but. . . . Men should not for 
mall matters commit so great a Crime as breaking the 
unity of the Church.” Noble perorations are always on the 
tip of his tongue: An exchange about a question of as- 
tonomy calls forth an incantation on the variety and 
beauty of the universe, on the “prodigious, glorious, fiery 
dlobe.” much like what appeared later in the essav on 
the Sublime and the Beautiful. Gossip about Peter and 
Pegey is followed by a disquisition on pride, human suf- 
fering and compassion: the suicide of a lovelorn clerk 
lads to meditation on how unrestrained passion may 
undo us; and the flooding of his father’s house insnires a 
reflection on “how little man is, yet in his mind, how 
great... .”” When he does indulge in some details about 
a mutual acquaintance, he apologizes for having been 
“too prolix and related trivial circumstances I need not.” 

Though he can be playful, if not witty, we are not sur- 
prised to read that he feels uncomfortable with small talk: 
he cannot converse about “news, weather, and dress.” 
Asile from the famous debating society he founded at 
Trinity, much of his time was spent at the theater and in 
the coffee houses, with actors and painters, and when 
there were riots in Dublin he joined in alongside other 




















students. Yet occasionally, in the midst of these worldly 
activities, he poured out an earnest Christian declaration 
which leaves little doubt that, unless Burke experienced 
some great change still unknown, he had an exceedingly 
strong sense of man’s mission on earth, of his importance 
and duties as God’s creature. His own mission, various 
hints suggest, would, he hoped, lead to literary fame. 
Quite abruptly, Burke is in London, headed for poli- 
tics, For the “missing years” of Burke’s life, between 
Trinity and London, the editor has been unable to find 
much new correspondence. Whatever happened to make 
Burke think less of literature, it is clear that by the time 
his correspondence with O’Hara becomes available. 
in 1761, politics had begun to take much of his energy. 
There can be no doubt that he was utterly in earnest, high- 
minded and sincere, without ever denying his political 
ambitions. Almost as soon as he had taken his seat, he 
tlls O'Hara in 1766, the transactions of Parliament 
‘mployed his thoughts both in and out of the House, ex- 
tlisively of everything else, “not only as a satisfaction, 
but as a refuge. There I go on, in my own imprudent way, 
peaking my mind, without fear or wit . . . and doing 
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my party what service | can, without asking in what light 
they will consider or attend to it.” 

A year or so later, when O’Hara laments the bad pros- 
pects of the Rockingham party, Burke repeats much the 
same words: “I came into Parliament not at all as a 
place of preferment, but of refuge . . . | looked on myself, 
with this new Duty on me, as on a mind devoted; and 
Thinking in this manner, nothing has happened that | did 
not expect, and was not well prepared for.” Belief in the 
rectitude of his party is obviously essential to him: “I 
think we act on right principle; as far as anything can 
approach to what is exactly right, in so strange a time as 
this; It is a pleasure to act with men who mean fairly, 
and who carry on publick business with, at least, a con- 
siderable mixture of publick principle, and with attention 
to honest fame.” This supports the theory that when the 
Rockingham party left the scene in 1782, Burke was faced 
not only with a political dilemma, but with a personal 
crisis to which he could not easily accommodate. 

Some aspects of politics, however, did not arouse any 
great enthusiasm. The letters to O'Hara and Lord Rock- 
ingham are filled with details about events and cabals, 
but they betray no great pleasure just in watching the 
comings and goings. He did not even, like the younger 
Pitt, pass time during a debate by imagining how he 
would reply to every speech. His feelings are really en- 
gaged only by some question of loyalty or of political 
morality. The notion that he might join the Earl of 
Chatham, though Rockingham encouraged him to do so, 
infuriates him: “Good God! How do you think it possible 
that I could take on with such administration. .. . * (This 
was the administration that he later made into poetry 
when he described it as “a piece of joinery so crossly in- 
dented and whimsically dovetailed, such a piece of diversi- 
fied mosaic, such a tesselated pavement without cement, 
that it was indeed a curious show.” ) 

His condemnations are always vehement: “It is one 
of the blindest and one of the most wicked designs which 
ever yet entered into the heart of man.” When he looked 
back over his letter, he saw for himself his own extrava- 
gance: “I am not so furious as you may think me. I am 
not so angry as not sometimes to laugh a little.” But even 
at this early date, the laughter is rare and the anger seri- 
ous. And one of his anger’s most consistent objects is any 
account of violence, of which he received many from Ire- 
land. Its excesses were denounced as stronglly as any 
others: “You think well of Ireland, but I think rightly of 
it, and know, that their unmeaning Senseless Malice is 
insatiable. . . .” His horror of the assassinations, massa- 
cres and rebellions is very like that to come later, phrased 
in grander periods. 

In the end, the details come together to leave certain 
definite impressions. Above all, one feels in Burke an urge 
to transform whatever he saw or experienced into an 
object of contemplation, an inspiration for beautiful 
images, a glorification of divine creation. He was most 
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at home with nature, the theater, painting, poetry, con- 
versations with great men. The ordinary doings of poli- 
tics, like the small graces and petty gossip or ordinary 
society, were not for him. He seems equally alien to that 
ironic, detached view of life that distinguished near con- 
temporaries like Hume and Gibbon, and there is no 
reason to suppose that he ever wished to cultivate it. The 
moral fervor, the deep earnestness about serving God, his 
passionate attachment to friends, his vehemence, and 
depreciation of the trivia of everyday life—all betray an 
ardent nature attached to grandeur. Burke belongs not 
with that serene, “rational” civilization that has been 
dubbed 18th century, but with the forgotten part of it 
that produced some of the most irregular and violent 
Englishmen. 

This in itself would not explain Burke’s failure in poli- 
tics. Fox and Chatham were both notorious for their lack 
of restraint, their love of theatricalism, their passion. 
What does distinguish Burke is that, unlike them, he was 
not an actor. Fox and Chatham performed for the audi- 
ence before them; their art compelled them to watch 
closely all sorts of men, and gave them, besides, a certain 
detachment and aloofness—for like all good actors, they 
always remained aware of themselves on the stage. Burke 
never performed for his immediate audience; neither 
the members of Parliament nor constituents absorbed 
him, but the image he was fashioning and decorating for 
posterity to contemplate: the British Constitution, Party. 
Virtual Representation, the Queen of France. The great 
insights he has given us into the nature of men and gov- 
ernment owe much to his intense concentration on each 
image, as if it were a distinct object, with an essence 
of its own that he as the artist had to capture. The con- 
nection between images was no more important to him 
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than, for a painter, the relation between his paintings, He 
moved, as he had in his student days, from one furor to 
another. 

And in all this, he very much resembled Rousseau. The 
results were very different, yet both men, like all makers 
of revolutions, shared a preference for making images of 
politics to observing or working with men. This, perhaps, 
was why Burke could sense so well the revolutionary out. 
look. It may account also for both the power and the ex. 
travagance of his appeals for moderation, which come 
strangely in a temper out of keeping with their purport. 
Small wonder then that his contemporaries distrusted, 
while they admired him. 

The oddest thing about Burke is that despite his ardor, 
his taste for abstraction and grandeur, he became a practi- 
cal politician rather than a philosopher modelling ideal 
states. He never produced any systematic treatise on poli- 
tics and spoke and wrote always, as a practical politician, 
under the stimulus of some immediate event, making a 
tract for the times. Possibly, after his first two literary 
essays, his inspiration largely depended on such stimu. 
lation; this may have been what he discovered during 
those missing years; in his letters there is a marked 
difference between the relative dullness of an abstract 
discussion and the more brilliant sentences that now and 
then incidentally follow a bit of news. 

In any case, Burke became neither a politician totally 
absorbed by business, nor a philosopher, but devoted him. 
self to the rare art of making images of politics as it is. 
This is what G. M. Young has described as “a constant rise 
and fall between the contemplation of social man as he 
might be, and the actual doings and motives at the polling 
booth or the counting house.” It is not then surprising 
that abrupt destruction of the social fabric should have 
inspired in him the despair of a painter suddenly deprived 
of his model. But even if he were not dependent on politi- 


cal life for his art, these early letters suggest that anyway § 
he could not have easily abstained from being actively, 


engaged. He had too great a need and capacity for per 
sonal devotion, too much energy, to ignore all the noises 
outside his window and concentrate on filling the paper 
before him. 

While his personal warmth was an important part of 


his genius, it perhaps prevented him from retiring farj 


enough to see more exactly the proportions of things. He 
is the supreme poet of politics as it is, and the uniqu 
teacher of how to combine nobility with prudence in pol 
tics. But he had not the calm and unengaged perspectivé 
essential to good judgment. The succeeding volumes maj 


perhaps tell us more about why in his later years Burke j 


altogether lost his capacity for matter-of-factness. In the 
meantime, it seems fortunate that he entered politics, for 
otherwise we might never have had his great work. 4t 
the same time, it may be just as well that his contempe 
raries, who disliked fervor, kept him from any position 
of great power. 
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Waugh’s Personal Myth 


Evelyn Waugh: Portrait of an Artist. 
By Frederick J. Stopp. 
Little, Brown. 254 pp. $4.00. 


For A NUMBER of decades Evelyn 
Waugh has been intriguing as a 
writer even as he has been infuriating 
as a person. It seemed inevitable that 
a study of him slighting neither of 
these aspects should appear one of 
these days. 

If we put aside as preliminary 
such efforts as Christopher Hollis’ 
pamphlet and A. A. De Vitis’ survey 
of the Catholic novels, then Stopp’s 
Evelyn Waugh is important, to start 
with, because it is the first full-length 
book on its subject. Moreover, in 
the genre to which it belongs it is 
as subtle and as reasonably unbiased 
as it can be. 

The book is composed of several 
parts: the first biographical, the sec- 
ond analytic and the third, to come 
close to Stopp’s own phraseology, a 
drawing together of the threads of 
critical interpretation. To the usual 
appendices and a select bibliography 
Stopp has added an index of persons 
and places in the novels. It is now 
no longer necessary to leaf through 
several volumes to check on the 
habitation of some name. 

Yet one must demur a bit about 
Stopp’s bibliography. It is much too 
select for a work of criticism like 
his. Though his intent is specifically 
to be brief, it does seem that he 
should have permitted himself a few 
more pages of reference. Surely, early 
admirers of Waugh like Rebecca 
West and Alexander Woollcott, not 
to mention a substantial number of 
other people less known but per- 
Spicuous nevertheless in their com- 
ments in various periodicals, de- 
served to have been listed. 

All this is ancillary, however. 
Stopp has primarily undertaken to 
give us the Waugh he knows and 
this he has done well. For one, as 
a friend and thus with access to the 
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fount of fact (“I should not have 
been able to write the first two 
chapters at all without generous as- 
sistance from Mr. Waugh.”’), he can 
relay information with authority— 
for example that Waugh came to 
Hollywood in 1947 but took a loss 
of $150,000 rather than release con- 
trol over the scripting of Brideshead 
Revisited; or something like this in 
Waugh’s own words: the function of 
Mr. Crouchback, the father in the 
Halberdier novels, is “to keep audible 
a steady undertone of the decencies 
and true purpose of life behind the 
chaos of events and _ fantastic 
characters.” 

On a psychological level Stopp is 
no less favored by his friendship. 
Evaluating from a position of af- 
fection—Why must this position al- 
ways be looked upon as denigratory? 
Isn’t affection just as capable of being 
a source of strength as of weakness? 
—he can see Waugh not only as a 
satirist but as a moralist, the two 
phases cooperating, not dissenting 
from each other. By the same token 
he can make sense, not as a sycophan- 
tic apologist must but as a man of 
good sense will, of the forces in 
these phases—the filial relation to 
the Catholic Church mingling with 
the politics of Toryism; a profession- 
al dedication to expression colloguing 
with a susceptibility to the macabre. 

But favoring circumstance is not 
the whole of the matter. Stopp has 
a native perceptiveness. It reveals 
itself in his citation of symptomatic 
anecdotes like the one of young 
Evelyn going across Lancing quad- 
rangle, personal red plush toilet seat 
in hand, as a protest against the 
communal lavatory of the school. 
It also takes shape in unhedged 
judgments. Apropos of Waugh in 
general: “He has constructed a 


personal myth which is something 
between that of a Knight of the 
Round Table and an English 18th- 
century squire.” Apropos of his 
style: “Authenticity and composed 
contrast are the twin pillars of Mr. 
Waugh’s narrative style.” 

But its most characteristic form 
is in interwoven, if too minute, 
analyses of Waugh’s works. No read- 
er of these, it may be said categori- 
cally, will ever be able to think again 
of the novelist as a mere purveyor 
of the comic. The odds are that he 
will see him for what he really was 
and is: a consistent meditator on 
questions of innocence, social bar- 
riers, primitivism, civilized savagery, 
the divine purpose and the like. 

Obviously, Stopp is a strong be- 
liever in biography as an integral 
part of criticism. Not surprisingly, 
then, it is his biographic view that 
impinges noticeably on us. From this 
view, Waugh hardly appears to be 
Sean O’Faolain’s unintellectual crea- 
ture or Malcolm Muggeridge’s pro- 
fessional eccentric or Edmund Wil- 
son’s non-apologizer-non-explainer or 
even the late Rose Macaulay’s bril- 
liant director of a radiant and fan- 
tastic circus. If anything—here we 
come to Stopp’s contribution to the 
score—he is the hemmed-in _pro- 
tagonist of The Ordeal of Gilbert 
Pinfold, that is, a man who orders 
his life to safeguard his privacy and, 
in addition, has “an infinite pos- 
sibility of creative irritation when 
observing the behaviour of his 
fellow men.” 

Casually considered, this does not 
seem to be a very desirable sort of 
personality. But in a time of Admass 
(to use a term of J. B. Priestley’s) 
and in a society ever more inhospi- 
table to autonomous being (to recall 
a complaint George Orwell made 
over and again) perhaps we should 
be grateful to anyone whose life is 
modeled on an intransigence to the 
mounting unreason of the modern 
world. Perhaps we should admire 
him too for his insistence on his own 
individuality, inglorious or glorious 
as it may be in its perplexities. 
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Red China and the West 


The Continuing Struggle. 
By Richard L. Walker. 
Athene Press. 155 pp. $3.00. 


THE CONTINUING STRUGGLE is an- 
other brilliant contribution to the 
understanding of present-day Com- 
munist China by an_ outstanding 
Sinologist and Far Eastern historian. 
Professor Walker’s previous book. 
China Under Communism: The First 
Five Years (1955), pioneered in 
presenting China’s totalitarian form 
of government, as well as the society 
and people it controls, transforms 
and enslaves. It was an outstanding 
forerunner in the systematic study 
of contemporary China as a whole, 
and an expert appraisal of Commu- 
nist China’s policies and their im- 
pact at heme and abroad. That study 
has been brought up to date with 
The Continuing Struggle. 

Dr. Walker, who speaks and uses 
the Chinese language fluently, has 
made several extended trips to China, 
including a two-year residency as 
visiting professor at the University 
of Formosa. He lends conviction to 
his portrait of Communist China as a 
menace of first magnitude by his 
heavy documentation and abundant 
use of current Chinese language ma- 
much of it from Com- 
munist sources. Furthermore, Walker 
brings to his study a real Western 
mastery of Chinese culture and phi- 
losophy. His application of a Chinese 
mode of thinking enriches his 
thorough grasp of the ideology. 
strategy and tactics of world Com- 


terials, 


munism in their terrifying develop- 
ment in mainland China today. 
The scholarly approach to the 
problem of Communist China, as 
represented in The Continuing Strug- 
gle, fulfills a great need in this age 
of surging ideological conflict. It is 
also a heartening proof that a new 
type of scholarship is rising to con- 
front the static methodology of the 
antiquated school of Chinese _his- 
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toriography. Historians of this still 
dangerously prevalent “old school” 
have contented themselves with an 
evaluation of Communist China in 
terms of the historical development 
of ancient China. Collections of facts, 
though frequently misguided, have 
been elevated to the status of history, 
in the name of “pure” scholarship. 
Like the old-fashioned student of 
international law who closes his eyes 
to the factors of time and environ- 
ment, these historians fail to realize 
that they are, in effect, shunning 
reality—which is the true field of 
scholarly endeavor. 
their method- 
ology is incapable of coping with 
the ends and means of the Chinese 
Communist regime, under which all 
individuals and have 
been mobilized for the Communist 
goals and programs. The striking 
achievements of this mobilization 
make a total disregard of its methods 
a luxury that the free world can ill 
afford. The historian who persists in 
his antiquated ways must fail to com- 
prehend fully the momentous changes 
in the psycho-sociological structure 
taking place in contemporary China. 
Walker’s foresight, courage and 
conviction suit him ideally for the 
task of disseminating the results of 
his study to the reading public. His 
grasp of the desperateness of the 
situation has convinced him of the 
need to enlighten public opinion, 
which has too often been deprived of 
complete and accurate accounts. In 
keeping with the traditional Chinese 
dictum that scholarship is for th: 
salvation of mankind, rather than 
another trade or the preoccupation 
of specialists, Walker has success- 
fully all dull prose. In- 
cidentally, the major portion of 
The Continuing Struggle, in slightly 


Moreover. sterile 


institutions 


avoided 


different form, appeared as « special 
issue of THE NEw LEADER | October 
20, 1958). 

The book itself discusses, by sec- 
tions, the problems inherent in the 
nature of Chinese power, the forces 
and goals of the Chinese Commu. 
nists, the organizational weapons 
currently being used by them and, 
most importantly, the nature of the 
“continuing struggle.” It is in this 
latter section that Walker has at 
once made his most outstanding 
scholarly contribution and _ revealed 
his courage in battling for the cause 
of the free world. Even were there 
no other evidence, the strength of 
this section alone should recommend 
him to those government officials who 
seek accurate knowledge with which 
to enlighten the public and direct 
foreign policy. 

Walker’s most considered specific 
proposal, to which he gives top 
priority, is the organization of 
Chinese and other foreign students 
now in this country. Students dedi- 
cated to the cause of freedom and 
democracy, “with a sense of mission 
and the organization for carrying 
out that mission,” would furnish ex- 
cellent support for the United States 
and its allies upon their return to 
their native lands. Such a movement 
would also cancel out the tremendous 
advantages gained by the Commu 
nist camp through similar organiza- 
tions employed for the advancement 
of world Communism. This is 4 
logical way of “preparing our own 
organizational support” and would 
make a great contribution to much 
needed long-range planning. 

The free world is engaged in a 
life-or-death struggle with the forces 
We mus 
recognize the growing resourceful 
ness and strength of the Peking 
regime and find solutions to combat 
this threat. Professor Walker’s new 
volume is the most timely guide for 
our understanding of the Chines 
Communists and for its thought-pr 
voking suggestions on how to cope 
with the menace that is Communist 
China. 


of world Communism. 
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Introduction to Proust 


Marcel Proust: A Biography. 
By Richard H. Barker. 
Criterion. 373 pp. $6.50. 


THIS BOOK is designed as an in- 
troduction to Proust’s life and work. 
It conscientiously presents a formid- 
able collection of facts, but it does 
not succeed in bringing the subject 
alive. 

Barker’s industry dredges up some 
interesting and important items— 
for example, a precise account of 
the “pre-Freudian psychoanalysis,” 
which was the treatment used in Dr. 
Sollier’s sanatorium to which Proust 
voluntarily committed himself for a 
period of a little less than two 
months after the death of his mother 
in 1905. 

He also points out interestingly 
that after the appearance of Proust’s 
first book, Les plaisirs et les jours, 
“only one reviewer was willing to 
praise Proust without qualification— 
young Charles Maurras, 
achieve dubious notoriety as an 
apologist for French nationalism and 
a leader in the Action Francaise. 
Writing in La Révue Encyclopédique, 
Maurras 


soon to 


discussed Proust as an 
author who had already come close 
to perfecting his art. He pointed out 
qualities. certainly apparent in the 
book, but not everywhere apparent 
in it—the remarkable combination 
of intelligence and sensibility, the 
delicate penetration, the exquisite 
taste, the simple elegance. Proust 
might have preferred praise from a 
different source. . . .” 

The reader is grateful for the 
scholarly care and objectivity of 
such passages, but the opposite side 
of the medal proves decidedly less 
attractive. For the fastidiously anti- 
septic attitude with which the author 
Presents Proust’s personality to us 
has the effect of draining it of al- 
Most all its vitality. As an example 
of this defect, one may cite Barker’s 
description of a dinner party given 
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by Proust in 1901. The description 
(not much more than a guest list) 
is so toned down that one would 
never realize that it relates to a vivid 
event, not only in the life of Proust 
but in the social history of the time. 
To appreciate what happened we 
must turn to a passage in the Mem- 
oirs of Léon Daudet: 

“At the very height of the political 
conflict in 1901, in other words, in 
the midst of the Dreyfus Case, Proust 
conceived the idea of giving a dinner 
party with 60 guests of various 
shades of opinion. Every piece of 
china was liable to be smashed. I 
sat next to a charming young person, 
looking like a portrait by Nattier 
or Largilliére, who, I afterwards 
learned, was the daughter of a 
prominent Jewish banker. Anatole 
France presided at the next table. 
The bitterest of enemies ate their 
chaud-froid within two yards of each 
other, for the currents of under- 
standing and benevolence which 
originated in Marcel flowed about 
the guests and enveloped them in 
coils. For the space of two hours the 
greatest imaginable good will reigned 
among the warriors. I doubt if any- 
one except Proust could have ac- 
complished that feat... .” 

The passage clearly reveals Daudet 
(who was instrumental in securing 
the award of the Goncourt Prize to 
Proust—the real beginning of his 
national and international recog- 
nition) as a powerful writer. The 
handling of words, on the other hand, 
is a stumbling-block to Barker. He 
hasn’t the faintest idea how they 
may be used in an evocative way. 
and his judgments upon Proust as 
a writer are, as we might expect from 
his own practice, not very discerning. 
For him, Proust’s “architectural 
labors” (generally and, I believe, 


quite rightly credited as an im- 
portant element of his artistic suc- 
cess) were all in vain. Concerning 
the madeleine-and-tea episode in the 
first volume, Barker comments flatly: 
“The passage, one of the most 
famous in the novel, is pretty clearly 
out of place.” 

Though admitting Proust’s genius, 
Barker cannot help treating him on 
occasion as if he were a student sub- 
mitting a theme for correction. 

One fails to see. in the light of 
his depreciation of the aesthetic 
unity or even coherence of A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu, why 
Barker (in a bibliographical note at 
the back) should play down the im- 
portance of the several books of in- 
terpretation and criticism which are 
“very much concerned—rather too 
much, I feel—with Proust’s thought.” 
If Proust is neither a superb, con- 
structive artist, nor yet a man of 
ideas nor (as I think) a unique com- 
bination of the two, what is he but 
the author of a series of beautiful 
(it may be) but disconnected frag- 
ments, “a heap of broken images?” 
Such a_ conclusion would very 
severely undermine our conception 
of Proust’s importance, yet Barker’s 
approach seems to drive us in that 
direction. 

But he is not consistent. Though 
he is critical of the critics who have 
emphasized Proust’s thought, he him- 
self says that “[Proust] was inclined 
to amplify the reflective passages, 
sometimes to the point that he be- 
came more of an essayist or phi- 
losopher than a_ novelist.” In an- 
other passage, Barker reminds us of 
Proust’s preparation for becoming 
“a social historian of his own time.” 
If these things are true, one fails 
to see why he should think that the 
critic errs in emphasizing the ideas 
of Proust as well as his art. 

In his notebooks, Scott Fitzgerald 
once reflected that “there never was 
a good biography of a good novelist. 
There couldn’t be. He’s too many 
people if he’s any good.” The work 
under discussion does nothing to 
disprove the validity of this thesis. 
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On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


The Bolshoi Ballet. Presented by ANTA 
and S. Hurok. At the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

Triple Play. Presented by the Theater 
Guild and Dore Schary. Directed by Hume 
Cronyn. At the Playhouse. 

Integration Showcase. Presented by Ac- 
tors Equity. At the Majestic Theater. 


HE WORLD’s most famous ballet 
_ eeoaen the Russian Bolshoi 
Ballet, is with us on its first visit to 
the Western Hemisphere. The mixed 
reviews it has received are the re- 
sult of varied expectations. The fact 
that the Bolshoi did not reveal what 
some expected to see does not make 
it a bad company. What it does is 
unsurpassed. 

On opening night it presented less 
a dance than a ballet drama, tradi- 
tional, almost old-fashioned. Romeo 
and Juliet gives opportunities for 
spread of action, for miming, for 
elaborate scenes of swiftly surging 
drama on the city square, and stately 
movements in the Capulets’ palace. 

These the Bolshoi plays to the hilt. 
The opening quarrel between Monta- 
gue and Capulet retainers grows into 
a spirited rhythmic pattern of rapier 
fighting that fills the stage. The ball 
at the Capulets’ is almost too majestic, 
with the men wearing metal breast- 
plates, and kissing not merely their 
lady’s hand but the hem of their 
lady’s skirt. But these—like Juliet’s 
resistance when her father wants her 
to marry Paris and he hurls her to 
the floor—are dramatic miming 
rather than dance. 

The dancing that comes in the 
course of the play is superb. After 
Mercutio is stabbed by Tybalt, his 
“dance of death” has a lyric quality 
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Bolshoi, Triple Play’ 
And Integration 


that held the audience spellbound, as 
those on stage swayed with the dying 
man as he staggered and lurched. The 
maid—not the nurse!—of Juliet has 
some charming numbers, assisted by 
various of the men. The men of the 
company, indeed, carry generations 
of training in their muscles. Their 
leaps are higher than other ballet 
companies attain. When they lift the 
ballerinas, it is full-arm length above 
the head, with a sense of exaltation 
our male dancers do not achieve. 

The Bolshoi star Galina Ulanova is 
50, but her movements have the light- 
ness and grace of ineffable youth. The 
few opportunities the play grants her 
for classical dancing show her fluid, 
effortless, supreme. It is unfortunate 
that she insisted Romeo and Juliet be 
the opening number of the Bolshoi in 
New York. Later programs will show 
the company in more of the pure 
dance. 

Just one or two tiny touches re- 
mind us that this is a Soviet company. 
At the end of the opening fight, for 
instance, the last offstage are not the 
battling nobles and their retainers, 
but a crowd of the common people, 
waving clubs and heavy hammers. 

A bravura of acting is provided in 
the pieces Jessica Tandy and Hume 
Cronyn combine in their Triple Play. 
The four offerings are variously in- 
consequential, but display one of 
America’s finest acting teams. 

The opening number is all Jessica 
Tandy’s. With cruelty as well as 
irony, author Tennessee Williams 
calls it Portrait of a Madonna. It 
shows a woman—faded recluse in an 
attic room, now under the delusion 
that a man she used to know is visit- 





ing and raping her—being watched 
by two employees of her cheap hotel 
until the doctor comes to take her to 
the asylum. The superb work of the 
actress makes the case history more 
repulsive. 

After Anton Chekhov’s amusing 
monologue on “The Harmful Effects 
of Tobacco”, Hume Cronyn further 
exercises his talents in Sean O’Casey’s 
comic piece A Pound on Demand, of 
two drunks in a postoffice. As the 
other drunkard, Biff McGuire gives 
good help, and Jessica Tandy is 
lightly deft (instead of daft) as the 
woman that wants to mail a package. 

In the last piece, O’Casey’s Bed. 
time Story, the man-and-wife team 
share the honors, as a timid bachelor 
and the jolly girl who is the first 
female to have, as they say, slept in 
his boarding-house room. The bache: 
lor’s timidity, and the nonchalant ease 
with which the girl takes advantage of 
it, are highly amusing. More import- 
ant, however, is the sincerity and the 
quality of the performance. 

The Integration Showcase, staged 
for one performance by Actors Equi- 
ty, was lively and impressive. Its pur- 
pose was to show how Negroes and 
whites can mingle in a cast. It isa 
little disconcerting to have a white 
father with a dark son, as we saw in 
Ben Jonson’s Volpone; but otherwise 
the venture does show possibilities. 

In the ballet there already is 4 
measure of integration, and it works 
to good effect, as in the ballet Games. 
Similarly in the revue, the mingling is 
nothing new, and the scenes from 
New Faces merely renewed an old 
delight. 

But there was genuine novelty in 
three numbers. The roommate of the 
“queer” boy in Tea and Sympathy 
was performed by a Negro. So was 
the lieutenant on trial in The Caine 
Mutiny Court Martial. So wer 
several of the figures in the hilarious 
scene from Room Service. And inal 
of these, the color difference mate 
no difference. It remains to be seét 
whether directors will make wide 
use of the great store of Negro taletl 
available in the theater. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


| should like to express my appreciation to 
Tue New Leaver for the attention given to 
The Soviet-Yugoslav Controversy 1948-1958, in 
the book review section of your issue of April 
13. As one of the editors of that volume, I was 
especially gratified by Bogdan Raditsa’s kind 
words for Professor Hans Kohn’s introduction 
which discusses the nationalist aspects of the 
conflict between Moscow and Belgrade. 

No conscientious and informed observer, I 
think, is likely to underestimate the continuing 
appeal of nationalism in Eastern Europe. In- 
deed, it was precisely this fact which impelled 
me to impose on Dr. Kohn’s generous nature 
for his introductory remarks since I felt that 
a book addressed primarily to the ideological 
aspects of the Soviet-Yugoslay dispute would 
lack balance without some reference being 
made to its historical background and national- 
ist undertones. 

The fact remains, however, that the bulk of 
the volume is concerned with ideology. My 
co-editor and I have attempted to assemble a 
collection of texts which we hoped would be- 
come a sort of documentary handbook to the 
most important ideological schism ever to de- 
velop within the Communist world. We hoped, 
thereby, to render at least a marginal service 
to scholars and others interested in public af- 
fairs by reproducing material which has either 
been long out of print or never before readily 
available in English. 

In view of this objective, which is clearly 
enough stated both in the introduction and on 
the dust jacket, I should like to register my 
regret that Bogdan Raditsa did not address 
himself to the actual substance of the book. 
He states the case for nationalism forcefully 
enough, but he will surely not deny the intrinsic 
interest of the ideological issues which have 
also loomed rather large in recent Soviet-Yugo- 
slay relations. These issues, it seems to me, de- 
serve discussion at least as much as any others 
which have gone into the making of Yugoslavia’s 
unique place within the Communist orbit. 

Speaking now not as an editor of the Soviet- 
Yugoslav Controversy but rather as a regular 
reader of Tae New Leaver, I should welcome 
an amplification of Raditsa’s views, and some 
indication from him as to whether the volume 
has, in any sense, succeeded in accomplishing 
what it set out to do. 
New Yorl: City Rosert Bass 


Bogdan Raditsa replies: 

Though [ can well understand Robert Bass’ 
Cicero pro domo, 1 felt that the ideological 
‘ontroversy between Moscow and Belgrade 
could not be discussed all over again, certainly 
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not in a limited book review. Readers of THE 
New Leaver have been given many detailed 
analyses of that controversy since 1948, written 
by various students with diverse approaches, 
including myself. 

If I gave major importance to Professor 
Kohn’s introduction, it was not in any way to 
detract from the value of the book as a whole, 
which is a well-chosen collection of published 
documents. But Kohn’s contribution is the only 
original and new part of the book: it deals 
with a crucial aspect of the controversy, one 
which American political scientists have until 
now not explored very often or sufficiently. 

The disappearance of Milovan Djilas from 
the Soviet-Yugoslav ideological debate, and the 
consequent loss of new dialectical inspiration 
on the part of the Communist ideologists in 
Belgrade, make this collection even more a 
matter of academic study. But Bass’ effort is 
certainly not futile. On the contrary, this is 
a useful reference guide for writers and scholars 
who otherwise would be forced to expend a 
great deal of time and energy looking for these 
documents in the daily press or in inaccessible 
Yugoslav and Soviet publications. 


DISENGAGEMENT 


Denis Healey is correct in assuming that there 
is no possibility of reunifying Germany on the 
basis of “standing firm on the conditions which 
the West has maintained for the last ten years” 
(“Disengagement and German Reunification,” 
NL, April 20). 

But the alternative of disengagement as pro- 
posed by Healey and others will certainly not 
bring reunification of Germany on the basis 
of freedom. It may well bring reunification on 
the basis of Communist domination. Disen- 
gagement, a serious military concession to the 
Communists, should be accepted only on condi- 
tion of reunification of Germany in freedom. 
Another condition for disengagement ought to 
be the neutralization of a free unified Ger- 
many, because the loss of East Germany would 
in all probability be the beginning of the end 
of the Communist empire. Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev knows this, and will there- 
fore reject such a quid pro quo without dis- 
cussion. 

Actually the problem of reunifying Germany 
in freedom is part of the general problem of 
gaining freedom for all the people under Com- 
munist domination. The first condition for the 
solution of this problem is to stand firm, not 
yielding an inch. It is only by standing firm 
that we can prevent the Communist dictators 
from launching a war, that we can give hope 
and encouragement to the oppressed peoples. 

The second condition is to win the support 
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of the masses throughout the world, thus isolat- 
ing and undermining the Communist totali- 
tarians. This can be done through repeated and 
imaginative proposals for disarmament, exten- 
sive economic aid to underdeveloped countries 
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| This child has leukemia—one of the most tragic forms of 
WI LL S H i cancer. Only research is keeping her alive. 
Ten years ago, children stricken with leukemia—cancer of 


LIVE the blood-forming tissues—had only a few weeks or a few months of life. 





Today, many of these children have had wonderful, precious months, even years, 
added to their lives, thanks to dramatic discoveries in the research laboratories. 


Until science finds the means to save them, however, they 
live on borrowed time. The American Cancer Society’s re- 
search program includes $1,500,000 annually for research 


related to leukemia. Millions of dollars more are needed to conquer this grim 
JP 9 disease —a disease which kills 2,000 children each year, and which is taking an 
8 increasingly larger toll of the lives of adult men and women. 


You can help research find the answers that will save these lives. Give generously to help sup- ® 
port the American Cancer Society’s intensive research assault against leukemia and all other 


forms of cancer. AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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